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GRACIA RADNOR. 
3, BY MRS. P. P. BONNEY. 

“OQ, honey! take dat off dis blessed minute; I specs 
you’ve done gone and pizened yereself wid yaller 
myrtle.* O, ye precious lamb,” she moaned, dismally, 
“tell yere ole mammie all ’bout it.” 

Thus apostrophized, in tones tremulous with horror, 
the beautiful creature addressed by the fat negress be- 
came, of course, speechless. The exquisite color taded 
from her cheek, her large eyes slowly dilated, and her 
full lips quivered and paled, but there was something 
inexpressibly touching in the manner in which she sup- 
pressed her desire to scream; for supposing her mam- 
mie knew as much about it as she assumed to, she ex- 
pected to die the next moment. 

“Pears like she’s going off dis berry minute!” 
screamed Chloe, turning ghastly blue. ‘“She’s dat pale 
round her mouf. How many did ye eat, darling ?” 

“O, won’t I die then?” she exclaimed, joyfully, the 
erimson blood leaping in a full tide to cheek and lips. 
‘“‘Why, dear ole mammie, Gracia never, never disobeys 
you. And didn’t you tell me how Gertie Bright ate the | 
pretty blossoms, and how she was all stiff and cold next | 
day.¢ So I made a wreath, I never ate one.” 

“An’ ye looks jes like an angel in it, too. Law! 1! 
might a known ye wouldn’t disremember dat. I’se an 
ole fool to done scare ye so.” 

Just at this moment a carriage which was passing 
( along the highway was drawn up at the gate of Radnor 
j Hall, and a sable footman, immensely proud of his 
livery, handed out a lady, who glided up the avenue. 
Her hand was on the knocker, when, as if irresistibly 














We proceeded on our way, and were about seventeen 
miles from Lecce, when, on ncaring a part of the road 
skirted by a dense wood, a confused sound of yoices 
met our ears; and in a moment we were surrounded 
by a number of these most dreaded brigands! Horrcr 
took possession of us. Some of the women shrieked, 
and the men commenced praying to their patron saints. 

Of the whole of our company, there was only one 
who had any kind of arms, which were deemed unnec- 
essary, as the soldiers and National Guards who ac- 
companied the convoy, and from whom we had so un- 
wisely separated ourselves, were considered enough for 
safety. The brigands advanced to the carriages, and, 
opening the doors, desired us all to alight, assisting the 
ladies. To those who drew back in fear, a loud ‘ Obbde- 
diti mi” (Obey me) was sufficient to gain a speedy com- 
pliance, in the hope of being better treated. 

The “Capo Brigante” (head brigand) had made his 
bow at the door of the carriage in which my husband 
and myself were seated; and, feeling that I was in a 
great measure, through my impatience to get forward, 
the cause of our present trying position, I determined to 
put the best face on it; for my husband’s painful blind- 
ness prevented him from acting. Therefore, when the 
brigand desired me to alight, I gave him my hand, 
which he detained, and, telling me not to fear, led me 
forward into the wood, my husband following as close 
as he dared, while thie rest, with their captors, brought 
up the rear. 

The brigand, still holding my hand, looked at me 
with the bold, impudent stare of conscious power, and 
leading me to a sort of rude seat, desired me to be seat- 
ed. My husband was all this time keeping as near to 































Ss. attracted by the beauty of the child, she came towards me as he possibly opnld, snd 7 irene im . gtd 
her, feasting her eyes upon a picture fairer than artist a bravery I was far from feeling, whilst I said to him in 
ever limned. The child had wreathed her rich brown a: Pein vite: etd week theo ae tht hn aaa 
curls with long strings of the fragrant, waxy flowers of |. h Nae thi Be SRE ” little ; : ~ 

a the myrtle vine, and her exquisite beauty was brought 4 mia “E Pere ae nod ur its nee mag . poet 

ity into strong relief by the broad black figure of the old ss gree’ ries , yy pote 1" ue: pte = wal 
slave woman, against whom she leaned in an attitude of TAKEN BY THE BRIGANDS. ‘ ree te eek pal English Seron arenes ee 
affection, as graceful as it was unstudied. ps dit Signorina Taglesina, an a a 

“O, you lovely child! 0, you little angel! Eyes ence to my orders. I have this” (taking a pistol from 
never beheld such beauty as this!” cried the thought-' sobbing, “is it quite right for Gracia to wish that she! such advice. Few surpassed her, either in intelligence | },;, belt), “with uaa Y clea: an dice he nod obey 

less woman, clasping her hands in unfeigned admiration. was ugly? I am sure God was good to make her beau-|or brilliancy. The piano ached under the thump, ae 
Old mammie’s brow grew blacker than nature had  tiful, and that the girls are wrong to twit her, for she ig thump, of her patient fingers, and this was the secret of | My poor heart stood still; for he placed the pistol 
dyed it, but she restrained all expression of her opin- not proud.” (her brilliant yet correet execution in after years. The | close to my temples. I Be ec eal ee 
ion until the lady had done petting her little charge and | “How did you offend your friend, my dear? You slaves, with their passionate admiration of the beauti- with all the coalness I pare ih a i Ag 9 eae that I 
ts. gone in, and then she bewailed herself more in sorrow | have not even told me her name yet,” said Mrs. Radnor. | ful, almost adored their young mistress. But she did, was sure that he did not make war against Tidiak wad 
om eng Tee ee i" ai | “It was Mary Bright, and we were sitting side by side, | not win their affections by her beauty alone, for as old | children; and ended by complimenting him on the way 

They’re done goin’ fer ter spile her clare. Angei! and her arm was round my neck. I had given her all Chloe shrewdly said, “She made more gruel for de sick, | he spoke English 

She’ll be a silly little fool ef her head gets turned wid my peach meringue because she liked it so, and she had | cut out and made more garments, and tended more sick | ten are a ite girl,”. said he; “and after I have 
dese yer disabominable lies, Ye aren’t a beauty, Gracia. just told me that she loved me true, and I kissed her little pickaninnies than the ugliest sister of charity in twen come ondens A ore will atiarn end aenit 
ey, Ye aren’t a gwine fer ter be one, honey.” back, and we were very happy, when a lady came by | New Orleans.” a on you myself; but 1” ’ iit you try to ss oe 

. The child clasped both her hands, and fixed her large, on horseback. And she called me to her, and she said,” | Were I drawing a fancy sketch I should not dare to| poh Bie 1 fail ny Bet sm sate me Bic ald 
questioning eyes upon the dear old face. The grieved Gracia’s long lashes fell, and the color mounted to her | bestow upon this peerless creature all the charms of an | My jel eA Das ina ads on ya aa ax ‘fe ie 

i look conveyed reproof. Her little lip quivered, and she | yery brow. ov P i a 


antique goddess, with such intelligence and virtue; but | 


set it firmly against the pearly teeth lest she should cry. 
It gave a peculiarly touching and beautiful expression to 
her face, that hurt old mammie to the quick. She be- 
gan to rock herself to and fro, moaning, 

“Pears like I’se a fool to go ter teachin’ dis yere 
blessed white lamb. De good Lord has put a look inter 
dem eyes dat shames all my learnin’ and ‘sperience, | 
sdi- and don’t He know nuff ole Chloe to keep her soul jess 


‘““Mamma,” broke out Elise; “the lady said nothing 
but the truth. She drew rein that quick, and cried out, 
‘O! what a beautiful creature!’ And then she looked 
| at Mary Bright, whose lip stuck out so, mamma, and 
she went on, ‘I hope she is as good as she is beautiful, | 
for it would be very sad if she was not.’ ” 

“Please, miss, she is that,” I spoke up. She shares 
her best things with us all. She helps us learn our les- } 
as fair as dis yer satin white skin. Auntie aint blamin’ | sons, and she is never vexed with me although I am so | 
yer, honey. Dar, Miss Lucy’s callin’ ye.” { dull.” | 

Away tripped the fairy feet, and Chloe resumed her | “How keen the lady’s eyes were as she turned and | 
labors. It was a common practice with the slave’ looked at me. ‘Are you her sister?’ said she. ‘Then | 
women to call their young mistresses Miss, long after | let me kiss you for a true and loving child. Your spirit 
they had assumed the matronly title. Miss Lucy then | is more beautiful than a fair face. And you,’ said she, 
was Gracia’s mother, Mrs. Peyton Radnor. She, tuo, | looking so sorry at Mary, ‘you must learn to conquer 
had overheard the eonversation, and as she was a sin-| that bad passion, envy.’ She just touched up her pretty 








gularly right-minded and true woman, she could not be 
unaware that the remarkable loveliness of her daugh- | 


horse, and away it flew, and Mary threw herself on the | 


grass, and screamed and kicked like mighty.” 
L. ter would expose her to many such idle compliments.| “Tut, tut, my dear. Try a better word.” ] 
But unlike old Chloe, she did not tell her these compli- | “O, how she did scream! and when Gracia tried to ! 
ments were lies. She felt sure that all deception was | comfort her, the way she abused her was very cruel.” | 
useless, as well as sinful. She told her as soon as she| “Do you not remember that I told you, Gracia,” said | 
could comprehend her meaning, that God had given her | Mrs. Radnor, “that for every compliment paid to your 
a rare gift; that like all His gifts, it was good if rightly | beauty you would feel some bitter pang from the envy 
used; but that it would expose her to many tempta-| of others? 
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tions, much envy, and perhaps, if she was weak-minded, 
make her soul, which was of infinitely more value than 
her face, more unlovely in God’s sight than the most 
hideous person that she had ever seen, was to her. She 
lost no opportunity to make her words felt, and she was 
rewarded for her unwearied diligence and prudence, by 
seeing Gracia remain as simple, natural and free from 
vanity as her plain little sister Elise. 

One day the two came home from school and rushed 
straight to their mother. Elise’s homely, but kindly 
features, were quivering with indignation. Gracia’s 
eyes were red with weeping, and with a great sob she 
threw herself into her mother’s open arms. 

“QO! mamma!” she groaned; “how could she be so 
cruel! She said she hated my pink and white face; 
that I needn’t be so proud of my great goggle eyes, for 
I wasn’t so mighty handsome, and if I was, her mamma 
and all the ladies said I was the vainest little minx they 
ever set their eyes on;—when O, my dear mamma, I 
loved her so I never spoke cross to her. I gave her all 
my bonbons, because she liked them so much.” 

Elise crept close up to her mother’s side. 

‘Please, mamma,” she asked, while Gracia went on 





*The beautiful blossoms of this fragrant flower are a deadly 
poison. 
¢ A fact. 


|I was not angry. 


Did Mary’s cruel words tempt you to forget 
that if you were angry and spiteful too, you would mar 
the beauty of that precious soul which will far outlive 
your charms ?” 

“I think,” said Gracia, slowly and thoughtfully, “that 
I—” and her sweet voice took the 
lowly, reverent tone of her emotion—“I asked God to 
help me, and keep my soul beautiful.” 

A smile broke like a sunbeam through her tears, irra- 
diating her face with that inner light of the soul which 
was her greatest charm. 

“I was angry,” said Elise, with some effort. “Why 
need she be so humble? She seemed to ask their par- 
don for being beautiful, and diligent, and charming.” 

“QO! you meek little puss, you are quite as humble, 
you never show your claws except in my behalf,” cried 
Gracia, kissing her sister very fondly, and both walked 
away to find old mammie. 

“Gracia,” Mrs. Radnor would say; “nothing is more 
pitiable than an empty brain, turned conceited by a 
few personal charms. Depend upon it, people will ex- 
pect more of you than of an ugly woman. Let them 
find that you have not been so silly as to imagine that 


as I am telling a true story in a homely way, I shall not 
sacrifice truth to probability. People marvelled at Mrs. 
Radnor’s success in educating her lovely child, and 
asked her what system she adopted. 


“T had none,” she quietly answered, “except the 


‘truth as I found it in my Bible, and my own common | 
sense. 


I never deceivéd her.” 
To be continued. 





TAKEN BY THE BRIGANDS. 

We were returning to Lecce, Italy, from the baths of 
St. Caterina, in the Romagna, where we had been to 
seek health and pleasure at its life-restoring waters. On 
landing from the steamboat at Brindisi, we were told 
that we must not think of proceeding on our journey at 
present, as the brigands were in full force ina wood 
close to the road along which we must pass to reach our 


| homes. 


We were anxious to get home, and began to think 
about ways and means to defy the brigands, so as to 
achieve our end. Our party would consist of three car- 
riages, which were to meet us at Brindisi, besides those 
which would carry the baggage; and we hoped that, 
hearing there were soldiers about, the brigands would 
retire into their caverns, and we should be able to pass 
in safety. Another motive for especial care was, that in 
the carriages, or carrettes, would be deposited eighty 
barrels of the new copper money for the Neapolitan 
States, which would be a great temptation to the brig- 
ands should they get knowledge of it in any way, as 
was not altogether unlikely, for almost all the coach- 
men and postillions of the diligences are spies in their 
interest. We found, however, that the money would 
be with a second company, and would be attended by 
fifty soldiers and a troop of National Guards. At 
length, all things having been arranged, we mounted to 
our places in the carriages, and set out on our journey. 

At each town we were advised, “Guardat: dai brigan- 
ti, (take care of the brigands), and, with the usual love 
of the marvellous and dreadful, were told of some fear- 
ful cruelties done by these “galantuomini.” 

I would not believe in the danger. My husband, who 
is an Italian, while I am a Englishwoman, was an in- 
valid and half blind, and being impatient to get him 
home, I persuaded the coachman to improve his pace, 
so that our party was soon in advance of the other car- 
riages. Presently we lost sight of them, and also of 








a handsome face could atone for ignorance or ill temper, 
or any other fault whatever.” 











The docile and loving girl did not fail to profit by 


our escort. We afterwards found that they were de- 
tained by an accident to one of the wheels of the car- 
| riage which contained the money. 


They were divided into groups, each watched over by 
armed brigands. The head brigand went from one 
| group to another giving orders. For what? that was 
our anxious question. Our fears were not lessened 
| when we found that they were making their usual de- 
|mand; namely, for all the money and valuables the 
travellers possessed. The Capo had his fingers already 
covered with costly rings. 
These brigands carried, like most of their brethren, 
an image of a Madonna in their tall felt hats. The Ma- 
donna del Carmini seemed to be their patroness, for 
| each one had a cameo of her in his hat. The Capo now 
| again approached me, and taking me by the hand, told 
me that the food was ready, and that 1 must eat with 
him, as macaroni was served. 
My nerves were by this time in such a state of ex- 
citement that a kind of desperation seemed to take pos- 
session of me, inspiring me with a certein bravery 
which gained me the greatest admiration from my 
brigand host. He led me to a sort of arbor in a garden, 
and seated me at the top of arude table, calling me 
“La Regina della festa.” 
The repast consisted of macaroni, cheese and grapes, 
which latter grew in beautifal luxuriance over our 
heads, and wine of the purest vintage. 
In Naples, the custom among thé peasantry is, that 
when the huge casserole containing the “merenda” 
(breakfast) is placed upon the table, each person helps 
him or herself with their hands; and now I was expec" 
ed to do the same. 
But this to me seemed an utter impossibility, because 
the hands which dipped in the dish were none of th 
cleanest; I therefore said I was not hungry. 
“‘Obbediti mi” (obey me); “manga” (eat); and the 
fierce eyes repeated the command. 
I obeyed, taking with my hand some of the oily, dis- 
agreeable mess, and putting it to my mouth; but I 
contrived that my pocket-handkerchief should receive 
the better part of that which I took. 
My husband suffered very much to see me thus, as it 
were, taken possession of by the Capo; and it was very 
trying to me tosee him straining his eyes to discover 
how I was being treated; for he dared not approach to 
where I was sitting, but was obliged to remain quiet in 
his place, which was almost too much for the philoso- 
phy of an Italian. 
‘The repast over, the brigand led me to a seat on the 
root of an old tree, and bidding me sit stil! till he 
should return, he went to the opening of the cayern, 
calling out to his companions, 
“Bring the best wine for the English lady.” 

















































62 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








All this time my fellow travellers were sitting in scenes and in another situation, would have been a real 
groups, not knowing what was to‘come next, endeavor- treat. 
ing to gain a glimpse down the alley of trees tO see if At last my singing was finished—Italian, French, 
there were any signs of the other convoy. English ; I had sung in them all, and I began to feel 
Something like a fear that we had friends in the ex- the effects of the excitement through which I had 
pected convoy no doubt had its effect onthe brigands. passed. I asked the brigand if he would allow me to 
We were now-all desired to come into the cavern. I say what I wished. “Si, signora ; adesso sono to le suo 
cannot tell why, but from this time 1 felt sure that our servo.” 
lives were safe; but my husband did not share my ‘‘Bene,” said I. “Now that I have done all that you 
feeling. Seeing how deep was his distress, I asked my wished me, I pray you to allow us to go in peace.” 
jailer to allow me to go over and speak to him. | “You have not yet given me a keepsake,” said he, 
“He is nearly blind,” said I, “and he has been very taking my hand and looking at my rings, for I was un- 
ill.” | lueky enough to have on some of value. He took from 
“No!” thundered the brigand; “if you attempt to off my finger my mother’s parting gift, saying I was 
leave my side you are a dead woman,” at the same the bravest girl-he had ever seen, and that the persons 
time drawing the pistol again from his belt. who were with me might thank me for going away as | 
The cavern into which the brigand conducted me was , they did. I waited anxiously for the mandate to pre- 
large, and ‘furnished with a bed in one corner, by the pare to resume our route, when the brigand came up| 
side of which was the image of the Madonna, with a to me, and taking me in his arms, embraced me most 
light burning. Two or three very uneasy chairs were vehemently, telling me that I had amused him more 
round about a rough-hewn table in the midst, and, than ever he was before; and pointing to my husband | 
partly concealed by natural fissures in the rock-like and the others, he said, | 
earth, were huge boxes and barrels, doubtless filled! ‘Had it not been for you, they would now be lying 
with the goods of which many travellers had been’ there with the rest,” pointing to a place where there 
robbed. Seated at the top of this rude table by the had been a fire, and, as I afterwards knew, where they 
brigand, who placed himself by my side, my real | had burnt alive five unfortunate travellers. 
troubles were now about to commence. He now called to his men to know if the vehicles 
“You must drink, signorina,” said he, “‘and then you were ready, and finding they were, he told my fellow- 
must sing for me.” | travellers to seat themselves, detaining me until the 
“Sing! when every nerve of me was trembling, when , last. 
I could see my husband, his head bowed over his! When all were ready, and my husband seated, the 
hands, and the big tears of helpless sorrow pouring Capo, who had never allowed me to be five minutes | 
through his fingers! It seemed impossible. I assured | without him, now took my hand to assist me into my | 
him, and with truth, that I could not sing; neither| seat. How my heart beat with thankfulness for our 
could I at that time. I saw his fierce eyes, I may say,| deliverance! At length I was seated by my husband's | 
glaring at me for refusing, and I said, side, and the carriage door shut upon us. “A rivederct, | 
“Signore Capitano, I cannot drink and I cannot sing, | signorina ; datemi la mano,” (Aurevoir, madam; shake 
because I am not well. Do not keep us here. You hands with me.) I thought myself quite safe, and not | 
have all we can give you. Allow us to proceed on our | 4ble to help giving him a little of my mind, I said, 
way. And with the thought of our situation I lost my| ‘No, sir captain; good-bye, not au revoir; and for 
calmness, for my patience was quite exhausted, and | shaking hands, this is the first time, and it is the last, I 
said, resolutely, | hope, that I shall see you, and I will not give my hand 
“J will neither drink nor will I sing at the command | to a brigand.” 
| 











of a brigand !” I had no sooner said the words than I had reason to 
I soon had cause to repent my temerity. Rising | Tegret my temerity; for, with an exclamation of rage, 
from his seat at my side, he took hold of me, and|he pulled open the carriage door, and commenced | 
pressing me with brutal force on to my knees, he held | dragging me, with no gentle force, out of the carriage. 
my clasped hands with one of his, and drawing are-| My husband exclaimed, “O, signore capitano, forgive | 
volver from his belt, and putting it near to my heart, | her, I pray you!” | 
he said, But he was not so easily to be appeased. He pulled 
“Obbediti mi; se no con questo io voglio stendervi al; me from the carriage, and for the second time I was 
suole, corpo inanimato !”” | made to go down on my knees and beg his pardon, at 
All became dark before my eyes; but I did not faint, | the same time giving him my hand. And then, taking 
and I remember to have had a wish to tell the man that | gold Napoleon with a hole in it out of his pocket, he 
I would do what he wished, but my tongue clove to! gave it to me, telling me to wear it in memory of him. 
the roof of my mouth. Ina moment I recovered, and| With a heartfelt prayer of thanksgiving to God for 
with a great cry, my mind seemed to revive to a sense | His signal mercy in saving us, as it were, out of the 
of my fearful position. Whether the brigand thought! lion’s mouth, we proceeded on our journey. On pass- 
I was dying or not I do not know; but he let go my | ing through,the next town, we met five unfortunate 
hands, and I then, clasping them together, cried out in| men whose ears had all been cut off close to their 
words I had often heard my husband say when in| heads. To themI gave the gold Napoleon, and very 


allowed my tears to flow freely. Our friend the boat- them in the Riverside house. The children are no lon- 


, seeing me weeping, came up and asked, in his 


called so, except by those to whom they will al- 
honest, rough way, the cause of our grief. Hortense 8° * 

answered, sobbing, her shoes were so torn she could Ways be children, though they reach the prime of life, 
not come on deck, and mamma had no more to give and stand honored of their kind in the world. They are 


her. busy with studies which are fitting them for any place 
“ And is that all? said he. ‘Don’t weep, my jewel; . 

ve will soon set all that to rights. I have . pair in my to which God’s providence may lead them. About my 

che 


st that I will fetch. You, madam 
smaller, and I will sew them as well as I can. 
ou know, one must make all kinds of shifts, and not 
over-nice; “necessity is the mother of invention.’ ” 
‘“‘He then went and fetched the old shoes, and pre- 
sented them with the 
who received them with the greatest pleasure. 
“We diligently set to work, and by the evening my 


little daughter was again able to go on deck. oem 


“And now, dear girls, I repeat, I have never received 
@ present with more sincere gratitude, and I still re- 
proach myself that I did not make further inquiries re- 
specting the sailor after we left the vessel.” | 

Hortense, who figures in this anecdote, was after- | 
wards married to Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, 
- _ the mother of the present emperor of the 

ench. 





I AM THE FAMILY CAT. 


I ean fold up my claws 

In my soft velvet paws, 

And purr in the sun 

Till the short day is done— 
For | am the family cat. 


. I can doze by the hour 
In the vine-covered bower, 
. Winking and blinking 


Through sunshine and shower— 
For I am the family cat. 


From the gooseberry bush, 
Or where bright currants blush, 
I may suddenly spring 
For a bird on the wing, 
Or dart up a tree, 
lf a brown nest I see, 

And select a choice morsel 
For dinner or tea, 
And no one to blame me, 
Berate me or shame me— 

For I am the family cat. 


In the cold winter night, 
When the ground is all white, 
And the icicles shine 
In a long silver line, 
I stay not to shiver 
In the moonbeams' pale quiver, 
But curl up in the house 
AS snug as a mouse, 
And play Jacky Horner 
} In the coseyest corner, 
Breaking nobody's laws, 
With my chin on my paws, 
Asleep with one eye and awake with the other, 
For pats from the children, kind words from the mother,— 
For I am the family cat. 


¢ 
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A SHADOW, AND WHAT BECAME OF IT. | 








, Will cut them house flits a maiden, who, though she stands and serves, 
At sea, is, after all, little farther removed from me than those of 

my own name. She acts as maid to the busy students; 

she is friend and counsellor and comforter to all. She 

of acourtier to Hortense, is well enough instructed to’ be so, for advantages have 

| not been withheld for such learning as suited her de- | 

The old name of Shadow has somehow been , 


changed into Dasie. It might better be Sunshine, if, as 
of old, we called her truly. She is the most devoted 
nurse in sickness, the most helpful companion, the most 
skillful seamstress; and then she can render one most 
unusual service—she reads aloud with a grace and taste 
peculiarly her own. 

We shall not keep Dasie long with us, I fear. A 
young mechanic is building a pretty cottage just over 
the river bridge, under a tree that will shade the little 
house till vines and shrubbery can be trained about it. 
In the spring Dasie has promised to be the young man’s 


| wife. There are many consultations held again among 


her friends who once had such pleasure in her first 
complete wardrobe. Pieces of chintz and household 
linen come home in place of renewed finery, for my 
young people are not averse commonly to handsome 
dress. Lawn and cambric are in requisition; the sew- 
ing-machine clicks out of hours, and I have been asked 
if they might venture on more than teaspoons at the 
silversmith’s. 

And so we must part with one of our blessings+a 
blessing from the time she first filled our children’s 
hearts till now. The children have had large interest 
for their investment of time and thought and love. 
Many anew channel will be opened for their charities, 
for the pleasure of doing good, once tasted, cannot be 
foregone. It was a cheaply purchased pleasure, too! 
My little readers, suppose you try it. C. H. B. RB. 





etalon 
A BOY MARTYR OF ROME. 


lt was a glorious Roman morning. The sun had 
risen with all its lustre and power, and Rome was early 
awake and active. It was a great and special Roman 
holiday. The streets which led to the Flavian amphi- 
theatre were thronged with multitudes of people. ore 
than a hundred Christians were to be devoured by the 
lions on that day. 


As we pass to the town, along whatis dignified by the ~ A woman in the midst of the vast crowd was fainting 


name of West Street, we have our road bordered at first 
by fine maple trees, making one of the finest avenues in 
this part of the country, with three or four pretty resi- 
dences embowered in groves. Then the scene changes: 


we cross the bridge over the little stream, which is a’ 
tributary to the Housatonic, and find on either hand | 


small houses occupied by a poor class who live “‘by the 


sweat of their brow.” Our laundress lives in the base- j 


ment of one of the poorest of these houses. Her son 
died two or three years before, and his wife with her 


under the pressure of the great multitude. She held by 
her hand her little boy. But even their Italian blood 
could not endure the terrible heat and pressure. The 
child cried 6ut with pain. A tall soldier raised him on 
his shoulder. 

“We have come to see the Christians die,” said she; 
“but the child cannot get through the crowd.” 

“QO, mother, it is so hot, so dreadful!’ cried the child. 
But he was nevertheless carried on, and they reached 
the gates of the theatre. It was crowded, but with 
some difficulty they gained a place. 

The interior was laid out with sand, clean and pure. 
The enormous multitude rose tier on tier in sight of the 


trofible, “Oh, Madonna del Carmini ! oh, misericordia!” 
when in one moment I was raised from my kneeling 
position, the revolver was replaced in his belt, and the 
brigand was on one knee at my feet! The change was | 
so sudden that I was dazed, and I was awoke to my 
full senses by my husband running to me as if to take 
me to his heart, when he was rudely pushed away by 
the brigand and told to go to his seat like a schoolboy. 

The brigand, as I said, knelt on one knee, and taking 
up a glass of wine, presented it to my lips. 

“Why did you not tell me you worshipped our Lady 
del Carmini?” pointing to the beautiful cameo on his 
tall felt hat; “‘you would have saved yourself much 


thankful they were to receive it. 


—_—oo——_—_—_—— 


| 
INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF THE EMPRESS ~ 


JOSEPHINE. 

This amiable lady, after her separation from Napo- 
leon, lived, as is well known, in retirement at Malmai- 
son, not far from Paris. A short time before her death, 
she was visited by some young ladies, one of whom de-| 
scribes in her note-book the following pleasing inci- | 
dent: 


We had expressed to the empress the modest request 


| to be allowed to see her diamonds, which were kept in | 


| meals for the grandmother, upon whom came now the | 


sickly child were taken home as freely and as naturally | pew-comers. There was but one place vacant—that 
as if it were a mother, instead of a mother-in-law who left for the emperor and his company. . . 
did it, and as if ease and comfort could be offered with-| _“O, mother, look! see what is coming! music, music, 
t.any one being put to inconvenience, or having a crust | age was music. 
the less. | “What is it ?” said the child. 
The young mother was not strong. She could do no 


ol | close by.” 
more than keep the place tidy, and prepare the homely | And the emperor came with his long train of horses. 
e took his place on the throne of the amphitheatre. 
burden of providing for three—where one had been; Loud was the cry as he entered the circus; but the - 


poorly fed. There was no flinching on the part of the , multitude who had gathered there were eager for the 


”, ; ™ >| Cee « > ’ isti 3 
| old, hard-working woman, no complaining or murmur- | ©2728 spectacie—the death of the Christians. 


. ‘ | There was a roar, as of lions or wild beasts. The 
ing over a hard and cheerlesslot. She came and went} chijd trembled. “What is that 2” cried he. 


as before, asking for nothing, though it was summer | “It is the lions,” was the answer—“the lions who 


“It is the emperor coming,” said the soldier; “he is f 





Wines P a concealed vault, and the noble lady, complying most 
pain. But drink,” said he, “drink, and I too will drink | graciously with our wishes, had a large table brought 
with you.” into the room, which was entirely covered with the 

I was not inclined to drink the wine, and I suppose | cases containing fren. ao they were opened, we 
my face said as much; for my husband, who was still | V¢"° completely dazzled by the splendor, size and mul- 


> 9 A ; | titude of the gems. The most extraordinary of these 
within hearing, said by signs on his fingers, “Drink,| were ornaments in the shape of pears, set with pearls 
Lavinia, for my sake.” 


|and diamonds of immense size; there were opals, ru- 
My trembling hands could scarcely hold the glass to | be soenions ond aes, Sens Sees a col- | 
my lips, but I drank, and the wine revived me. This soned of the most costly jewels while wens collected in 
seemed to please the brigand, and he again said, |the cities conquered by the French arms. The em- 
“Why did you not call on her?” pointing to the Ma-| press appeared to be much amused at our astonish- | 
donna on his hat, and most devoutly crossing himself. | ™ent and the exclamations of surprise and delight 


, | whic inually d d fi lips ; : 
This man, who five minutes before would have shed — oy yore hon te poe Sed aeiae aa 


my blood without a tremor of the hand, was now serv-| were silent from want of a greater variety of language | 
ing me on his knees. to express our admiration, she said, in a friendly =e, 
The terrors of those moments can never be described, “I only show you my jewels to lessen your taste and | 


P | pleasure in such costly baubles. Believe me, young la- 
for, added to my own fear of a violent death, I saw my | Gies, the possession of such splendor does not form | 


husband struggling with one of the brigands in vain| true happiness and is not to be envied. Perhaps you 
endeavors to get to me, under some insane idea of be- = 7 re ery when I tell you = the gift rong old 
; F pair of shoes once gave me more pleasure than the pos- | 
as. Singh a yp gen) hapleen er agar Dtary td session of all these costly diamonds could ever afford | 
’ 'me.” 
my mind, until a cold chill comes over me, and I drive , We could not help smiling at this, and thought the , 
the fearful vision away. The shock which my husband | empress was joking, but she assured us it was a fact, | 
received was too great for him to bear; for, added to and at once kindly consented to give us an account of | 
it. 


other ills, it made me a widow. “I had,” said she, “embarked with my daughter Hor- | 
The brigand now asked if I was sufficiently recoy-| tense from Martinique, in the West Indies, on account | 
ered to sing for him. Feeling that I must obey, I said | of the insurrection, on board a vessel where we were 


A a treated with marked attention and kindness. Owing | 
I was ready to try to amuse him ; and, knowing the | to the disturbed state of public affairs, I was not well. 
sort of furore that all the Neapolitans feel for the fa- | supplied either with clothes or money, as I had spent! 
mous song, “Tipeti tupeti tapete,” I commenced sing-' nearly all I pc 1 in purchasing necessaries for the | 
ing, and finished it amid the vivas and plaudits of VoY#se- 


“Hortense, who was a lively, pretty child, was a great | 
every one of the brigands. favorite with the sailors, and in return for their kind- | 








time, and the kitchen garden was furnishing us more 
than we could use of such vegetables as could not read- 
ily be bought in our little country town. 

At last the children caught a glimpse through the half 
open door, (as they went one day to deliver a message,) 

“of the pale shade of a child, whom bad air and poor fare 
were keeping blanched and feeble. 

“Mamma, may we ask her grandmother to bring her 
up to play on our lawn, when she comes up for the 
day ?” 

“Yes; if you will be kind and considerate towards 
her; remember how weak she is, and see that she is 
made comfortable. 

But it was sometime before the invitation was accept- 
ed, or even before we could find out why it was refused. 
Then the children were shocked to know that little 
Shadow, as they called her, had no suitable clothes; 
that her frock did not deserve the name, it was so much 
worn out, that its skirt grew shorter with the mother’s 
efforts to keep it tidy, while the waist had lost its 
identity entirely in the same way. Then she was 
shoeless and stockingless, and had no sacque or outer 
garment, and not much of a bonnet. 

There was unusual activity for some days in the nur- 
sery and its closets, extending to the attic, where cast- 

- off garments were stored. Baskets closely covered with 
a towel went out, and came home emptied of their con- 
tents, and I was assured that shoes were too small and 
clothes worn out, when the fact had not yet sufficiently 
developed to appeal to my careful watch for such disa- 
greeable symptoms. 


One bright day in the beautiful Indian summer, a 


“The signorina must drink a glass of wine, and must yess liked much to be with them. Owing to the incon-| neatly clad child was led to me by my two little girls 


give a brindisi,” (a toast,) said the Capo. | 
I thought a moment, then took the wine, and amidst deal of her time on deck, where she constantly exerted | 
sil id her little powers for the entertainment of her rough but | 
any Ses, oe, ; pg honest friends. An old boatswain was particularly 
“Bevo alla salute della nostri onesti e valorosi gioventa fond of her, and devoted every moment he could spare | 
Italiani,” (1 drink to the health of our brave and hon-, to her comfort and amusement, and I fancy I see him 
est Italian youths). | now, sitting with her a in a thick coat, over 
“Viva, viva la signorina Inglese !” said all, and I was the capes of which her en curls hung in rich pro- 


obliged, after much hesitation on my part, saying I was or little stories, at which she had great aptness. But | 
too fatigued, to sing again. And I cannot give youa by constant jumping about, the dear child’s shoes were 
greater proof of the esteem with which Garibaldi is 8000 worn into holes, and knowing I had not another 


air for her, and fearing I should be obliged to prohibit 
held, even by these brigands, than the fact that when I = going on deck, I improperly kept this misfortune 
sang “‘Camiccia Rossa,” (The Red Shirt,) they made secret till I saw her one day return to the cabin with 


the old cavern echo with their plaudits. I thought by her foot bleeding, and inquired in alarm if she had 
this time that I had done enough, and worn out as I ary en. lil dcin) catischeey %t'te'nething to tle: 
was by the different scenes of the last few hours, I sub- nify” But on examination I found her shoes were 
mitted to the Capo that we should be allowed to de- torn to tatters, and her foot lacerated by.a nail. 

part. But he insisted that I should sing an English’! “We had cr, accomplished half the voyage, and 
song. I therefore sang the English words to an air therefore a new pair of shoes for my darling was out of 


pa the question. I was troubled at the thought of the sor- 
‘from “I Puritani,” in which he joined, his fine tenor sow the dear child would feel at being obliged to stay 


voice giving great beauty to the music, which, in other always with me in the narrow cabin, and consequently 


| venience of our cabin, I allowed her to spend a great| with as much exultation as if she were the work of their 


own hands. Assisted by nursie, they had effected the 
transformation. A new channel was opened for their 


| are to kill the Christians.” 

| O! mother, mother—it is the lions! I will never be 
a Christian; never, never!” and the child hid his face 
on his mother’s shoulder. They had reached the high- 
est step of the stair. 

| Again the multitude in the street opened, again a 
wide space was made. ‘Mother, mother, what is this ? 
O, listen!” Through the vast, unnumbered multitude, 

| through the long ways of Rome, through the lane now 

| opened by the vast multitude, came the Christians. 

«+O! hark, mother—hark, it is music.” 

It was a sweet song which rose upon the soft Italtan 

|air. The long line came on. In front was an old man, 
who leant upon the arm of a little girl. She may have 
been twelve years old. He had numbered more than 
threescore years and ten, if you might judge by his 
long grey hair and his wrinkled face. Behind these 
two came the long train; two by two, “young men and 

| maidens, old men and children.” 

| “But see, see!—they have flowers on their heads,” 

| said the little child. 

And they had. As they came they sang hymns so 
beautiful that the deep, silent air of the street gave clear 
tone to their voice, and the very amphitheatre echoed 
the accents. ‘Hark, O mother! hark, what music! 

Is itthe Christians?” But before the answer was given, 
the procession had passed on to the sand. 

| The iron bars of the cages were lifted up. The wild 

| beasts were hungry, and they waited for their food. 
The fresh golden gravel of the amphitheatre was dis- 
turbed by the tread of men, women and children. 

| «How many are there ?” said the woman. 

| One hundred and thirty,” answered the soldier. 

| “But I counted more—one hundred and thirty-one,” 
said she. 

“There were one hundred and thirty in the pits for 
to-day’s holjday,—that I know, for I was on guard 
many an hour. You are wrong.’ 

“Nay, I am not,” said she; “there isone more.” 

| But the Christians were already on the sand. The 
lions had fastened their claws in hunger round the bars 
of their cages, while round the pole raised in the centre 
the band of Christians gathered. 
Beautiful, most beautiful, did their hymn of praise 
and glory rise amid the deep silence. 
And then the lions roared with greater fury. And 


| 


pocket-money, and a new source of pleasure, far deeper then the iron bars were lifted up. And then, on “young 


and purer than any self-indulgence had brought them, 
Their little protege was always in their mind, and the 


fusion, while she was tel g him one of her fairy tales, | occasional visits which she was allowed to make to 


them were counted upon as holidays. They remem- 


men and maidens, old men and children,” burst the 
beasts of the Numidian desert. One tremendous roar, 
one sweet rising of the hymn of praise, one more breath- 
less moment from the vast multitude, and the cages 
were broken, and the souls of the martyrs were free. 


bered her in all times of rejoicing. Their bon-bons, and But there were but one hundred and thirty there. 


such gifts as could be shared, were divided with her. 


The child grew in health and strength of mind as well 
as body. -The mother did not long survive the wreck 
of her home and happiness, and while Shadow began to @mperor. 
. take hold of life and to run her fibres into good ground, 
from which she might blossom into an undreamed of 
beauty, the mother loosened her hold and faded every 
day so gradually, that almost before we dreamed of its Win their reward of everlasting glory, except the oe 


pessibility, the little girl was an orphan. 


Years have gone by since the pale Shadow, from, 
which the children named their favorite, first greeted me go, let me go!” 





For the last of that procession, he who made up the one 
hundred and thirty-one, was stopped at the gate. It 
was the boy Pancratius. 

He was stopped by a soldier sent directly from the 


“Not go in, and not be admitted to the arena where 
the martyr gains his crown and wins his palm! O let 
, me, let me go!” 


But it was in vain. All’entered, all went forwardto , 


| who was compelled to stay outside. Down his chee 
ran the tears of real sortow. 
“And may I not go} with them ?” cried he. “O, le 
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“The emperor forbids it,” was the answer. | 


d at that moment a messag 
aed the youth. It was to the old effect. The em- 
ror would place so bold, so fine a youth, born of such 


ntage, next his own person; he should be a mem- 
»r of his body-guard; he should be, ere long, prefect. | 


, would be folly to die with the accursed Christians. | 
The youth stayed at the ; 
«Let me go,” said he; “I have a place, if of His in- | 
site mercy He will give it me, by the King of kings. | 
cannot, will not, linger here. O, let me go.” | 
His words were carried to the emperor, and the doom | 
fPancratius was pronounced. — | 
«Carry the boy to death, and instantly.” | 
Pancratius stood as yet at the gate, anxious, eager, 
at doubting. Crowds were around him, crowds were | 
jose to him, many eyes were fixed upon him, and if | 
ot all, it was because so many eyes were fastened | 
n the calm and motionless bodies of the martyrs. | 
pancratius stood calmly, but now fullof hope. The} 
st chance of earth had been offered, the great certain- 

; of eternity had been gained. 

‘As he stood at the gate a voice, full of scorn and bit- 
ess, said in his ear— 

“You fool, you coward, you more than brute, now at 

you will die, and I shall be here to see you die. 

May every curse be on you a : 

“Fulvius!” said the boy; “and even now! But O, 
ilvius, l am no coward !” 
His antagonist had slunk away, and Pancratius still 
to0d alone. 

‘i But again there was some one near the martyr boy. 

} hand was laid gently on his shoulder. Pancratius 

ated. There was a look of distress in his face, as if, 
he was vexed at interruption, and longed for his mar- | 

’scrown. But as he turned his eye fell upon Sebas- | 

jan, The look of the prefect, full of love as it was,— | 

l, 0! how full of unuttered affection !—nevertheless | 

minded the boy of a former conversation with him, 
he point of which was, that even martyrdom must be | 
net calmly and humbly, not eagerly. The boy’s eye | 
pil upon the sand of the amphitheatre, humbled by the | 
ook of Sebastian. 

Again he turned, for another hand touched his shoul- | 

er. It was his mother. a 

“My child, my boy! my own, my noble boy! I only | 
me to see you go to heaven. Go quickly on to yon- | 
her home of blessed martyrdom. I will pray—will try | 

follow you; and I will be standing here at this gate 
the moment when you go. Go! yes, and be joined | 
or ever and for ever with the glorious company who | 
re safe—safe to all eternity. Go, my child, they wait 
pr you. Look at me at the last moment on earth! and | 
may the King of martyrs receive you presently.” 

There was no more time. The boy was summoned, 
and the lash had been already applied to his shoulder— | 
and he went. He stood alone. The eyes of thirty-five 

ousand people gazed upon him, the eyes of the now 
furiated emperor—all eyes were upon him! Around 

lay the mutilated bodies of those immortal beings who, | 
ke the freed eagle, had already ascended to, and gazed | 

t, the san—the “Sun of Righteousness.” There Pan-| 
ratius stood—his hands were joined, his eyes uplifted | 
10 the pavement of the home above. One more cage 
was opened. A single tiger sprang into the arena of 
the Flavian amphitheatre—one tiger and one boy. 

Every eye was fixed—every bosom breathless. The 
iger wandered over the sand, and gradually approached 
he boy, but seemed not to see him. Pancratius sang, 
hough alone, his song of praise. Now the beast of the 

agle discovered him. It drew closer and closer and 
pser to him, in narrowing, still more narrowing cir- 

Pancratius did not “look down, but up.” He 
calm and still. Another moment and the tiger had 
ng upon the bosom of the boy. One claw was fas- 
instantaneously into his shoulder; the other was 

er the other arm; the hind legs drawn up on the 
hng martyr’s body; the teeth were fastened in his 








There was one look over the body of the beast of 

y, and that was fixed upon his mother. Her look 
net his. He fell upon the now bloody sand, 

Yes! that cage was also empty and the bird was free. 

d above, far away beyond the bright clear blue of 
the Roman sky—far away beyond sun, and moon, and | 
stars, a hymn, a glorious hymn, had been long singing, 
long raised to the glory of the Lamb. But to-day that | 
hymn grew louder and louder, for “young men and | 
maidens, old men and children,” the aged minister of | 
the early Roman Church, and Pancratius, her young | 
martyr, had gone to swell the everlasting hymn of joy 
and gratitude, and to deepen by their presence the song 
f angels, who “rejoice” over every soul which is 
brought to the presence of Jesus, to reign with Him 
for ever and ever. 
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Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
be has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 

ee 
For the Companion. 
FRETTING SAM. 

This little lad lived by the sea-shore in a snug brown 
tottage. Here he laid down and slept, and rose again 
% enjoy his plays. Sometimes he amused himself 
fthering shells and pebbles. Then he would make 
tny beats of chips of wood and of paper, and send them 
‘down the harbor,” as he said. And so the flaxen- 
laired boy passed some happy years. 

Inmy own mind I think they would have been hap- 
Pier, had his kind mother taught him to be of some help 
Yothers. But baby Harry and baby Nettie made busy 
tines for her in the house, and so Sam was left pretty 
much to himself until he was almost five years old. 

But the one great trouble was, he “was easily put out 
oftune.” So his grandma said, and she was certainly 
tight. She had seen a great many little boys. She 
often noticed them, her keen eyes looking kindly upon 
them through her gold-bowed spectacles. Then she 
Would knit away on somebody’s blue sock or striped | 
mitten, the bright needles going click, click, grandma | 
rocking herself all the time in her chair, and humming | 
‘sweet old hymn she had learned in her youth® Now 


and then a word or two could be heard, and sometimes 
these lines, 


“A gentle, pleasant child, 

Of ways and manners mild,— 

His parents dear he will obey, 
Whether he be at work or play,"— 


Would be sung a trifle louder than the others. Ifa child 

happened to say, 

“Sing it al louder, grandma,” she would smile and 

uswer, 

“When that is learned well, I will, dear.” 

Sometimes Sam was ready for breakfast a little while 

fore breakfast was ready for Aim; then grandma 

Would see pouting lips, and hear an “I don’t care, I 

don’t care,” come sputtering out from their rosy depths. 
Holding baby Nettie on her knee she would say, 





chee 7 
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Bea Sam get Harry’s high chair? Do, dear, and 


e from the emperor | 


But where was the fretting boy ? 

Aunt Lucy once found him sulking on the lowest | 
stair, whispering to himself— 

“J don’t want to help folks; grandma can if she | 
wants too.” | 

Did his mother say, “Come, Sam, now pick up your 
blocks, and put away your soldier dolly, it is time my 
little boy hadhis supper ?” 

Then you might see flying feet and flashing eyes, and | 
such twisting and turning. I am sorry to say all these | 
ugly ways belonged to Sam. 

Did his Aunt Lucy speak of taking him to walk ? 

Then indeed what music there was in the house. 

“Get me ready! Get me ready first! if you don’t I'll 
holler, I will.” 

One day his Uncle William heard some of these 
things said, and opening his chamber door, called out, 
in a pleasant way, 

“What’s that [hear? Any little boy living at grand- 
ma’s house speaking so ?” 

And to the surprise of everybody, a small voice piped 
out, 

“It’s I, Uncle William.” 

“You, Sam? I’m very sorry. Come here, my boy.” 

And taking him upon his knee, he had a long talk 
with him. He told him about his farm, and the pigs 
and hens. How Etta, a little blue-eyed, five-year-old 
cousin, was willing to help everybody, and always had 
a pleasant face, and kind word for father and mother. | 
“And now, Sam, will you go home with Aunt Emily 
and me, and let little cousin Etta show you her white | 
kitten and brown rabbit? She is willing to help all she 
can, and is willing to wait when mother says she must. 
She never speaks to dear grandma or Aunt Lucy as I 
heard this little boy doing. Could my Etta expect 
pleasant words from her cousin Sam? It would grieve 
her to hear him fretting all de time.” 

Sam was silent. His checks were crimson, and the 
small hands and feet moved about uneasily. By-and- 
by he looked up. 

“Will you ’cuse me, Uncle William? and may I go 
with you?” 

“Yes, indeed, if mother says yes, and you shall see 
that cousin Etta has learned to be a patient child. She 
has been taught to take care of her ducks and hens, 
and dear ‘brownie,’ and to think of them before taking 
her own breakfast. And as for speaking a cross word 
to her dear grandma, I don’t think she ever supposed 
she could. Her first care every morning, is to place 
something nice, a flower, or berries, or plums on grand- 
ma’s plate.” 

Ah, that was a grand school for Sam to go to. His 
mother was willing he should make the visit. So 
grandma packed his things in her trunk that very 
afternoon. F. P. CG 
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For the Companion. 


THE CAPTIVE SWALLOW. 
Translated from the French of Victor Meunier. 

On a fine day in the month of July, a young seam- 
stress, Mademoiselle Victorine, opening her window at 
an early hour in the morning, found on the balcony a 
swallow with a broken wing. The poor creature, inca- 
pable of making a movement, allowed itself to be taken 
without difficulty. Touched by its sweet looks, the 
workwoman took great care of it. She fed it with flies, 
and the knowing bird soon became very familiar. 

Victorine was glad to possess this gentle companion; 
and he had already lived with her several months 
when, one day, according to her habit, being about to 
leave at an early hour to go to her work, she found her 
little captive near the window, contemplating the sky 
with a woeful air. In vain she gave him the accus- 
tomed caresses; in vain she offered him something to 
eat; the beautiful bird turned to his mistress a melan- 
choly eye, and then again looked steadily at the sky. 

The swallow acted in this way for some time, never 
responding to the coaxings of Victorine, receiving her 
caresses but never returning them, and refusing all 
kinds of nourishment. About four o’clock he died. 
The young workwoman, disconsolate, knew not to 
what to attribute this unexpected death. One wiser 
than she has given an explanation of it. 

Swallows are birds of passage; that is to say, they 
remain with us during the warm season only. When 
winter approaches they go back to the place from 
whence they came. Whence come they, these charm- 
ing travellers, whom we see among us every spring? 
And whence go they when they leave us, a few months 
later? Where is their second country? It is far, very 
far from here, under a milder sky than ours. Now the 
time for the migration of the swallows had come, when 
the companion of Victorine was seized with that mor- 
tal sadness. It was home-sickness that killed it. 

Never try, then, to keep a swallow after the period 
of their migration; it would be as cruel as to stifle it: 
between your hands. 


The Charitable Dog. 

A happy little poodle—a handsome dog, well-cared 
for, and nursed, and petted—was sitting in a chair near 
the window of a warm dining-room one winter’s day, 
amusing himself with every thing he saw. Suddenly 
his eyes rested on a poor, ditty dog, wet, cold, and 
very homely in looks, which was sitting in front of the 
door of the house. A brutal young scamp who was 
passing by kicked the unhappy creature, who received 
it without anger, and went shivering away some steps 
further in. 

But the good little poodle, indignant, moved with 
pity, barked and jumped from its chair, and caressed 
and pushed against its master while it uttered little 
plaintive cries. The master, who had seen all that had 
passed, understood perfectly well what the dog wished 
to say, and taking a plate on which there were a few 
chicken bones, meant for the poodle’s dinner, he 
opened the door, and invited the dog to come in. 

The poor animal, benumbed with cold, and fearing, no 
doubt, that it would get another kick, hesitated at first, 
but hunger overcame its timidness, and I leave you to 
judge whether it did not make a fine feast on the chick- 
en bones. 

As for the gentle poodle, although he well knew that 
these bones had been put aside for him, he wagged 
his tail with a satisfactory air, and looked with com- 














tme tie on his clean pinafore.” 


passion on his abandoned brother. 


The Princess Alexandra’s Christmas Gift. 

An English paper tells a little story of the Princess Alexandra, 
which admirably illustrates her domestic habits, her amiable dis- 
position, and kindness of heart, Crossing the hall of Marlborough 
House late one afternoon, a few days before Christmas, Her Royal 
Highness observed a young girl of singularly delicate and refined 
appearance, waiting, and also standing, though evidently fatigued 
and faint. 

The Princess prow told her to sit down, asked her errand, and 
discovered that she had brought home some little garment which 
had been ordered for the children, and which the Princess, who is 
much interested in Sewing Machines, anc¢ understands their merits, 
had desired should be made upon the Grover & Baker Machine. 
Interested in the modest, intelligent appearance, and gentle man- 
ner of the girl, Her Highness desired her to follow her to her room, 
which she did, without the remotest idea who the beautiful conde- 
scending lady was. 

After an examination of the articles, the Princess asked who it 
was that had executed the work? The girl modestly confessed 
that ske herself had done the most of it. The Princess said it was 
done very nicely, and finally drew from her protege the simple 
facts of her condition; how she had an invalid mother, whom she 
was obliged to leave all alone, while she went to the shop to work; 
how the fashionable rage for the Grover & Baker Sewing had sug- 
gested to her to become a finished operator on the Grover & Baker 
Machine, with the hope; O! very, very far distant, that some time 
she might own a machine of her own, and be able to work at home, 
and earn something more than bread for her poor sick mother. 

The Princess rang the bell, ordered some biscuits and oranges to 
be packed and brought to her. Meantime she had asked the won- 
dering, bewildered child, for she was little more, where she lived, 
and took down the address upon her tablets with her own hand. 
She then gave her the delicacies which had been put into a neat 
little basket, and told her to take them to her mother. 

On Christmas mérning, into the clean apartment of the invalid 
mother and her hed and delighted daughter, was borne a 
handsome Sewing Machine, with a slip of paper, on which were 
the words: “A Christmas Gift from Alexandra.""—N. ¥. Boudoir. 








A UNIVERSAL REMEDY.—Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” 
for Coughs, Colds and Bronchial Affections, now stand first in 
public favor and confidence; this result has been acquired by a 
test of fourteen years. Their merit and extensive use have caused 
the Trocuks to be counterfeited, and we would caution purchas- 
ers to be on their guard against worthless imitations. 





LOW-PRICED PIANO-FORTE BOOKS, 
Containing Instruction, Exercises and Choice Music. 

Model School for Piano, $1,50. Winner's Perfect Guide for the 
Piano; designed to impart a knowledge of Piano Playing without 
the aid of a teacher, 75c. The Child's. First Book for the Piano, 
75c. Piano without a Master, 75c. Howe's Piano, 50c. Wood- 
bury’s Piano, Xc--each containing, in addition to instructions, a 
choice collection of music. Mailed post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
16—tf 277 Washington Street. 


PYLE’S O. K. SOAP. 
THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND. 


Made from choice materials, and similar in quality to the old Eng- 
lish White Soap. Becomes extremely hard and not liable to un- 
necessary waste when in nse. Is good for every kind of washing, 
also for the bath and toilet. No other soap is needed where the 
O. K. is used. One pound is sufficiently rich in stock to make 
three gallons of good soft soap. It has a growing popularity 
among the working classes, who from necessity patronize the most 
economical articles. The multitudes who have so long patron- 
ized Pyle’s Saleratus, Cream Tartar and Soda will find this soap 
a still greater acquisition in household economy. Try it. It is for 
sale by all prominent grocers. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington Street, cor. Franklin, N. Y. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 


—oR— 
,READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 


-one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 


pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 
Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING’S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; KiJs Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 
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THERE 18 NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street......New York. 
36—ly 





THE GREAT GERMAN 
HEILMITITaLu 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 
CATARREH 
Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA, 
and CONSUMPTION in its first stages. 


PRICE PER BOTTLE, $2,00. 

For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, J. WIL- 
SON, Jr. & Co., No. 138 Washington Street, Boston, and all 
other Druggists.~ 42—6meow 

SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


This splendid machine combines all the good qualities of our well 
known manufacturing machines, with many new and valuable 





improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its 0; tion ; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and an: ing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substan manner. 


It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 

will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore of- 

fered to the public. 
We respectfully invite all in want of a 

SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


to pay us a visit EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, 
instructions given by competent and courteous attendants 
Send for pamphlet. 


Tue Smyeer Manuracturine Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


and full 
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CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail, to close, 

An invoice of Ingrains at 75 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Scotch Plaids at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Cottage at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Canton Mattings at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Oil Cloths at 623g cents per yard. 

An invoice of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard. 

Also, an entire stock which ie complete in all its branches at 
very mucheduced prices. New ENGLAND CaRPET Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street, Boston. 





CARPETING.—In our closing sale we are offering selections 
from a fine assortment of Crosby's English Brussels Tapestries, 
probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this country, 
comprising the latest and most popular patterns at very much un- 
der the present ruling prices. New ENGLAND CarPxKT Co., 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 





RUGS.—An extensive assortment English Rugs in Tapestry Vel- 
vet and Mosaic closing out at low prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





KIDDERMINSTER and Three Ply Carpetings at low prices, to 
close, by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 





ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES with borders and centre fig- 
ures, for covering carpets, for sale at low prices, to close, by the 
New ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for Of- 
fice Carpets, selling at low prices, to close, by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





STAIR CARPETS.—A large assortment, from the cheap Vene- 
tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low priecs, 
by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co.,75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited to 
examine our stock, which is very cemplete in all its varieties. 
New ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at manufacturers’ prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carpxt Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. l— 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA AND CHOLERA. 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y., 
and others, recommend it. 


KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 
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VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 
Established in 1826, and still the best known Remedy for all af- 
fections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be careful to get the 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 


Proprietors. 
LarRGE BorTties, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 


Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
Large Bottles, $1. 4s—6m 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


a 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 

OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
FAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—aND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 

Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 

“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 

REY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 


“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
spot.” 
REV. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 
“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautifu 


lo: aad 
meh REY. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 
“] will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 


inal color.” 
ie REV. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 
“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald nor 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 
REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 
have the evidence of my own eyes." 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 








New York. 
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62 THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








All this time my fellow travellers weré sitting in scenes and in another situation, would have been a real 
groups, not knowing what was to’come next, endeavor- treat. © 
ing to gain a glimpse down the alley of trees tosee if At last my singing was finished—lItalian, French, 
there were any signs of the other convoy. English; I had sung in them all, and I began to feel 
Something like a fear that we had friends in the ex- the effects of the excitement through which I had 
pected convoy no doubt had its effect onthe brigands. passed. I asked the brigand if he would allow me tq 
We were now all desired to come into the cavern. I say whatI wished. “Si, signora; adesso sono éo le suo 
cannot tell why, but from this time I felt sure that our servo.” 
lives were safe; but my husband did not share my ‘‘Bene,” said I. “Now that I have done all that you 
feeling. Seeing how deep was his distress, I asked my wished me, I pray you to allow us to go in peace.” 
jailer to allow me to go over and speak to him. | “You have not yet given me a keepsake,” said he, 
“He is nearly blind,” said I, “and he has been very taking my hand and looking at my rings, for I was un- 
ill.” | lucky enough to have on some of value. He took from 
“No!” thundered the brigand; “if you attempt to, off my finger my mother’s parting gift, saying I was 
leave my side you are a dead woman,” at the same the bravest girl-he had ever seen, and that the persons 
time drawing the pistol again from his belt. | who were with me might thank me for going away as | 
The cavern into which the brigand conducted me was, they did. I waited anxiously for the mandate to pre- 
large, and ‘furnished with a bed in one corner, by the Pare to resume our route, when the brigand came up| 
side of which was the image of the Madonna, with a to me, and taking me in his arms, embraced me most | 
light burning. Two or three very uneasy chairs were | vehemently, telling me that I had amused him more | 
round about a rough-hewn table in the midst, and, than ever he was before; and pointing to my husband | 
partly concealed by natural fissures in the rock-like and the others, he said, 
earth, were huge boxes and barrels, doubtless filled! “Had it not been for you, they would now be lying | 
with the goods of which many travellers had been’ there with the rest,” pointing to a place where there | 
robbed. Seated at the top of this rude table by the had been a fire, and, as I afterwards knew, where they 
brigand, who placed himself by my side, my real’ had burnt alive five unfortunate travellers. 
troubles were now about to commence. | He now called to his men to know if the vehicles 
“You must drink, signorina,” said he, ‘and then you | were ready, and finding they were, he told my fellow- 
must sing for me.” | travellers to seat themselves, detaining me until the | 
“Sing! when every nerve of me was trembling, when | last. 
I could see my husband, his head bowed over his! When all were ready, and my husband seated, the | 
hands, and the big tears of helpless sorrow pouring Capo, who had never allowed me to be five minutes | 
throngh his fingers! It seemed impossible. I assured | without him, now took my hand to assist me into my | 
him, and with truth, that I could not sing; neither seat. How my heart beat with thankfulness for our 
could I at that time. I saw his fierce eyes, I may say, deliverance! At length I was seated by my husband’s 
glaring at me for refusing, and I said, | side, and the carriage door shut upon us. “A rivederct, 
“Signore Capitano, I cannot drink and I cannot sing, | signorina ; datemi la mano,” (Au revoir, madam; shake 
because I am not well. Do not keep us here. You hands with me.) I thought myself quite safe, and not | 
have all we can give you. Allow us to proceed on our | able to help giving him a little of my mind, I said, 
way. And with the thought of our situation I lost my! “No, sir captain; good-bye, not au revoir; and for 
calmness, for my patience was quite exhausted, and | shaking hands, this is the first time, and it is the last, I 
said, resolutely, | hope, that I shall see you, and I will not give my hand 
“J will neither drink nor will I sing at the command | to a brigand.” 
of a brigand !” I had no sooner said the words than I had reason to | 
I soon had cause to repent my temerity. Rising | Tegret my temerity; for, with an exclamation of rage, 
from his seat at my side, he took hold of me, and|he pulled open the carriage door, and commenced 
pressing me with brutal force on to my knees, he held | dragging me, with no gentle force, out of the carriage. | 
my clasped hands with one of his, and drawing a re- | My husband exclaimed, “O, signore capitano, forgive | 
volver from his belt, and putting it near to my heart, | her, I pray you!” | 
he said, But he was not so easily to be appeased. He pulled | 
“Obbediti mi; se no con questo io voglio stendervi al, Me from the carriage, and for the second time I was 
suole, corpo inanimato !” bs made to go down on my knees and beg his pardon, at 
All became dark before my eyes; but I did not faint, | the same time giving him my hand. And then, taking 
and I remember to have had a wish to tell the man that | # gold Napoleon with a hole in it out of his pocket, he 
I would do what he wished, but my tongue clove to| gave it to me, telling me to wear it in memory of him. 
the roof of my mouth. Ina moment I recovered, and| With a heartfelt prayer of thanksgiving to God for 
with a great cry, my mind seemed to revive to a sense | His signal mercy in saving us, as it were, out of the 
of my fearful position. Whether the brigand thought! lion’s mouth, we proceeded on our journey. On pass- 
I was dying or not I do not know; but he let go my | ing through,the next town, we met five unfortunate 
hands, and I then, clasping them together, cried out in| men whose ears had all been cut off close to their 
words I had often heard my husband say when in| heads. To themI gave the gold Napoleon, and very 
trofible, “Oh, Madonna del Carmini ! oh, misericordia!” thankful they were to receive it. 
when in one moment I was raised from my kneeling 
position, the revolver was replaced in his belt, and the 
brigand was on one knee at my feet! The change was 
so sudden that I was dazed, and I was awoke to my 
full senses by my husband running to me as if to take 
me to his heart, when he was rudely pushed away by 
the brigand and told to go to his seat like a schoolboy. 
The brigand, as I said, knelt on one knee, and taking 
up a glass of wine, presented it to my lips. 
“Why did you not tell me you worshipped our Lady dent : 
del Carmini?” pointing to the beautiful cameo on his ‘ we pea oe py “e Cooney the mations soqnest 
Ce iw =} s, W ke 
a Kate, — = oe  rarepte’ much | « concealed val, and the noble Snip ebiapty ing tase 
par But drink,” said he, “drink, and I too will drink | graciously with our wishes, had a large table brought 
with you.” 


into the room, which was entirely covered with the 

I was not inclined to drink the wine, and I suppose | c@S¢s conenias a, a paced Peay) ones _ 
, : -» | were completely dazz y ndor, size and mul- | 
me A face ead - mack ; for my pasband, who was still | titude of the gems. The most extraordinary of these 
within hearing, said by signs on his fingers, “Drink, | were ornaments in the shape of pears, set with pearls 
Lavinia, for my sake.” |and diamonds of immense size; there were opals, ru- 
My trembling hands could scarcely hold the glass to | bv A erpatens on a. Tene for tone ——- 

- ss ; » yas com- 

my lips, but I drank, and the wine revived me. This | posed of the most costly jewels which were collected in 
seemed to please the brigand, and he again said, | the cities conquered by the French arms. The em- | 
“Why did you not call on her?” pointing to the Ma-| press appeared to be much amused at our astonish- | 
donna on his hat, and most devoutly crossing himself. |™ent and the exclamations of surprise and delight 
Pts nadie, Who five sntautes belore would have shea which continually dropped from our lips; and when 

” ; we had examined them to our heart’s content, and 

my blood without a tremor of the hand, was now serv-| were silent from want of a greater variety of language 
ing me on his knees. | to express our admiration, she said, in a friendly tone 
The terrors of those moments can never be described, | “I only show you my jewels to lessen your taste and 


: | pleasure in such costly baubles. Believe me, young la- 
for, added to my own fear of a violent death, I saw my ies, the possession of such splendor does not form 
husband struggling with one of the brigands in vain| true happiness and is not to be envied. Perhaps you 
endeavors to get to me, under some insane idea of be- | will be surprised when I tell you that the gift of an old | 
ing able to rescue me. Even now in the night, when I pair of shoes once gave me more pleasure than the pos- | 


. | session of all these costly diamonds could ever afford | 
wake and all is silence, the whole scene is reacted in| aaa . 


my mind, until a cold chill comes over me, andI drive, We could not help smiling at this, and thought the 

the fearful vision away. The shock which my husband | as ne was joking, but she assured us it was a fact, | 

received was too great for him to bear; for, added to | ®™ at once kindly consented to give us an account of | 
> , 


F | it. 
other ills, it made me a widow. “J had,” said she, “embarked with my daughter Hor- 
The brigand now asked if I was sufficiently recoy-| tense from Martinique, in the West Indies, on account |: 
ered to sing for him. Feeling that I must obey, I said | of the insurrection, on board a vessel where we were | 
I was ready to try to amuse him; and, knowing the treated with marked attention and kindness. Owing | 


| to the disturbed state of public affairs, I was not well- | 
sort of furore that all the Neapolitans feel for the fa-| supplied either with clothes or money, as I had spent | 


mous song, “Tipeti tupeti tapete,” I commenced sing- | nearly all I possessed in purchasing necessaries for the | 
ing, a8 ie aro ee ee he of ilecteiee, who was a lively, pretty child, was a great 
Rey 8 . favorite with the sailors, and in return for their kind- 
“The signorina must drink a glass of wine, and must ness liked much to be with them. Owing to the incon- | 
give a brindisi,” (a toast,) said the Capo. | venience of our cabin, I allowed her to spend a great 
I thought a moment, then took the wine, and amidst ‘eal of her time on deck, where she constantly exerted | 
il said her little powers for the entertainment of her rough but | 
a deep silence, said, ; P tas honest friends. An old boatswain was particularly | 
“Bevo alla salute della nostri onesti e valorosi gioventa fond of her, and devoted every moment he could spare 
Italiani,” (1 drink to the health of our brave and hon- to her comfort and amusement, and I fancy I see him 
est Italian youths). | now, sitting with her ta in his thick coat, over 
ave ca la si ina Inglese !” said all I | the capes of which her golden curls hung in rich pro- 
Viva, viva le signorina Inglese !” on: , and I was fusion, while she was tel g him one of her fairy tales, | 
obliged, after much hesitation on my part, saying I was or little stories, at which she had great aptness. But) 
too fatigued, to sing again. And I cannot give youa 
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JOSEPHINE. 

This amiable lady, after her separation from Napo- 
leon, lived, as is well known, in retirement at Malmai- | 
son, not far from Paris. A short time before her death, 
she was visited by some young ladies, one of whom de- | 
scribes in her note-book the following pleasing inci- | 





| 
INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF THE EMPRESS ~ 


| identity entirely in the same way. 


by constant jumping about, the dear child’s shoes were 
greater proof of the esteem with which Garibaldi is 
held, even by these brigands, than the fact that when I 
sang “Camiccia Rossa,” (The Red Shirt,) they made 
the old cavern echo with their plaudits. I thought by 
this time that I had done enough, and worn out as I 
was by the different scenes of the last few hours, I sub-' 
mitted to the Capo that we should be allowed to de- 
part. But he insisted that I should sing an English 
song. I therefore sang the English words to an air 


the question. I was troubled at the thou 
‘from “I Puritani,” in which he joined, his fine tenor yow the dear child would feel at being o 
voice giving great beauty to the music, which, in other always with me in the narrow cabin, and consequently 


soon worn into holes, and knowing I had not another 
air for her, and fearing I should be obliged to prohibit 
er going on deck, I improperly kept this misfortune 
secret till I saw her one day return to the cabin with 
her foot bleeding, and inquired in alarm if she had 
hurt herself. 

« <O no, mamma dear,’ said she; ‘it is nothing to sig- 
nify.” But on examination I found her shoes were 
torn to tatters, and her foot lacerated by a nail. 

“We had epee A accomplished half the voyage, and 
therefore a new pair of shoes for my darling was out of 
t of the sor- 

ed to stay 





allowed my tears to flow freely. Our friend the boat- 
swain, seeing me weeping, came up and asked, in his 
honest, rough way, the cause of our grief. Hortense 
answered, sobbing, her shoes were so torn she could 
pat ee = deck, and mamma had no more to give 


“ ‘And is that all? said he. ‘Don’t weep, my jewel; 
‘will soon set all that to rights. I have a pair in my 
chest that F will fetch. You, m, will cut them 
smaller, and I will sew them as wellasIcan. At sea, 
qe know, one must make all kinds of shifts, and not 
over-nice; ‘“‘necessity is the mother of invention.’ ” 

“He then went and fetched the old shoes, and pre- 
sented them with the grace of a courtier to Hortense, 
who received them with the greatest pleasure. 

“We diligently set to work, and by the evening my 
littie daughter was again able to go on deck. 

“And now, dear girls, I repeat, I have never received 
a@ present with more sincere gratitude, and I still re- 
proach myself that I did not make further inquiries re- 
specting the sailor after we left the vessel.” 

Hortense, who figures in this anecdote, was after- 
wards married to Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, 
one ag the mother of the present emperor of the 

ench. 








I AM THE FAMILY CAT. 


I ean fold up my claws 

In my soft velvet paws, 

And purr in the sun 

Till the short day is done— 
For | am the family cat. 


“ I can doze by the hour 
In the vine-covered bower, 
7 Winking and blinking 


Through sunshine and shower— 
For I am the family cat. 


From the gooseberry bush, 
Or where bright currants blush, 
I may suddenly spring 
For a bird on the wing, 
Or dart up a tree, 
lf a brown nest I see, 

And select a choice morsel 
For dinner or tea, 
And no one to blame me, 
Berate me or shame me— 

For I am the family cat. 


In the cold winter night, 
When the ground is all white, 
And the icicles shine 
In a long silver line, 
I stay not to shiver 
In the moonbeams' pale quiver, 
But curl! up in the house 
AS snug as a mouse, 
And play Jacky Horner 
7} In the coseyest corner, 
Breaking nobody's laws, 
With my chin on my paws, 
Asleep with one eye and awake with the other, 
For pats from the children, kind words from the mother,— 
For I am the family cat. 


¢ ~o>—__—_—_—— 











A SHADOW, AND WHAT BECAME OF IT. 


them in the Riverside house. The children are no lon- 
ger called so, except by those to whom they will al- 
ways be children, though they reach the prime of life, 
and stand honored of their kind in the world. They are 
busy with studies which are fitting them for any place 
to which God’s providence may lead them. About my 
house flits a maiden, who, though she stands and serves, 
is, after all, little farther removed from me than those of 
my own name. She acts as maid to the busy students; 
she is friend and counsellor and comforter to all. She 
is well enough instructed to’ be so, for advantages have 
| not been withheld for such learning as suited her de- 
| gree. 
‘ changed into Dasie. It might better be Sunshine, if, as 
of old, we called her truly. She is the most devoted 
nurse in sickness, the most helpful companion, the most 
| skillful seamstress; and then she can render one most 
' unusual service—she reads aloud with a grace and taste 
peculiarly her own. 

We shall not keep Dasie long with us, I fear. A 
young mechanic is building a pretty cottage just over 
the river bridge, under a tree that will shade the little 
house till vines and shrubbery can be trained about it. 
In the spring Dasie has promised to be the young man’s 
wife. There are many consultations held again among 
her friends who once had such pleasure in her first 
complete wardrobe. Pieces of chintz and household 
linen come home in place of renewed finery, for my 
young people are not averse commonly to handsome 
dress. Lawn and cambric are in requisition; the sew- 
ing-machine clicks out of hours, and I have been asked 
if they might venture on more than teaspoons at the 
silversmith’s. 

And so we must part with one of our blessings+a 
blessing from the time she first filled our children’s 
hearts till now. The children have had large interest 
for their investment of time and thought and love. 
Many anew channel will be opened for their charities, 
for the pleasure of doing good, once tasted, cannot be 
foregone. It was a cheaply purchased pleasure, too! 
My little readers, suppose you try it. C. H. B. BR. 





or 


A BOY MARTYR OF ROME. 


lt was a glorious Roman morning. The sun had 
risen with all its lustre and power, and Rome was early 
awake and active. It was a great and special Roman 
holiday. The streets which led to the Flavian amphi- 
theatre were thronged with multitudes of people. ore 
than a hundred Christians were to be devoured by the 
lions on that day. 


As we pass to the town, along whatis dignified by the ~ A woman in the midst of the vast crowd was fainting 


name of West Street, we have our road bordered at first 
by fine maple trees, making one of the finest avenues in 
this part of the country, with three or four pretty resi- 
dences embowered in groves. Then the scene changes: 
we cross the bridge over the little stream, which is a’ 
tributary to the Housatonic, and find on either hand | 
small houses occupied by a poor class who live “by the 
sweat of their brow.” Our laundress lives in the base- 
ment of one of the poorest of these houses. Her son 
died two or three years before, and his wife with her | 
sickly child were taken home as freely and as naturally | 
as if it were a mother, instead of a mother-in-law who | 
did it, and as if ease and comfort could be offered with- | 
t-any one being put to inconvenience, or having a crust | 
the less. | 
The young mother was not strong. She could do no 
more than keep the place tidy, and prepare the homely 


; meals for the grandmother, upon whom came now the 


burden of providing for three—where one had been 
poorly fed. There was no flinching on the part of the | 


| old, hard-working woman, no complaining or murmur- | 


ing over a hard and cheerlesslot. She came and went | 
as before, asking for nothing, though it was summer | 
time, and the kitchen garden was furnishing us more, 
than we could use of such vegetables as could not read- | 
ily be bought in our little country town. 

At last the children caughta glimpse through the half 
open door, (as they went one day to deliver a message,) | 
of the pale shade of a child, whom bad air and poor fare 
were keeping blanched and feeble. 

“Mamma, may we ask her grandmother to bring her | 
up to play on our lawn, when she comes up for the | 
day ?” 

“Yes; if you will be kind and considerate towards 
her; remember how weak she is, and see that she is 
made comfortable. | 

But it was sometime before the invitation was accept- 
ed, or even before we could find out why it was refused. | 
Then the children were shocked to know that little | 
Shadow, as they called her, had no suitable clothes; 
that her frock did not deserve the name, it was so much | 
worn out, that its skirt grew shorter with the mother’s 
efforts to keep it tidy, while the waist had lost its 
Then she was 
shoeless and stockingless, and had no sacque or outer | 
garment, and not much of a bonnet. 

There was unusual activity for some days in the nur- 
sery and its closets, extending to the attic, where cast- | 
off garments were stored. Baskets closely covered with | 
a towel went out, and came home emptied of their con- | 
tents, and I was assured that shoes were too small and 
clothes worn out, when the fact had not yet sufficiently 
developed to appeal to my careful watch for such disa- 
greeable symptoms. 

One bright day in the beautiful Indian summer, a 


neatly clad child was led to me by my two little girls 


with as much exultation as if she were the work of their 
own hands. Assisted by nursie, they had effected the 
transformation. A new channel was opened for their 
pocket-money, and a new source of pleasure, far deeper 
and purer than any self-indulgence had brought them, 
Their little protege was always in their mind, and the 
occasional visits which she was allowed to make to 
them were counted upon as holidays. They remem- 
bered her in all times of rejoicing. Their bon-bons, and 
such gifts as could be shared, were divided with her. 

The child grew in health and strength of mind as well 
as body. -The mother did not long survive the wreck 
of her home and happiness, and while Shadow began to. 
take hold of life and to run her fibres into good ground, 
from which she might blossom into an undreamed of, 
beauty, the mother loosened her hold and faded every | 
day so gradually, that almost before we dreamed of its 
pessibility, the little girl was an orphan. 

Years have gone by since the pale Shadow, from, 
which the children named their favorite, first greeted 


under the pressure of the great multitude. She held by 
her hand her little boy. But even their Italian blood 
could not endure the terrible heat and pressure. The 
child cried 6ut with pain. A tall soldier raised him on 
his shoulder. 

“We have come to see the Christians die,” said she; 
“but the child cannot get through the crowd.” 

“O, mother, it is so hot, so dreadful!’ cried the child. 
But he was nevertheless carried on, and they reached 
the gates of the theatre. It was crowded, but with 
some difficulty they gained a place. 

The interior was laid out with sand, clean and pure. 
The enormous multitude rose tier on tier in sight of the 
new-comers. There was but one place vacant—that 
left for the emperor and his company. 

“O, mother, look! see what is coming! music, music, 
mother !” 

And there was music. 

“What is it?” said the child. 

“It is the emperor coming,” said the soldier; “he is 
close by.” 

And the emperor came with his long train of horses. 
He took his place on the throne of the amphitheatre. 


Loud was the cry as he entered the circus; but the - 


multitude who had gathered there were eager for the 
coming spectacle—the death of the Christians. 

There was a roar, as of lions or wild beasts. The 
child trembled. “What is that ?” cried he. 

“It is the lions,” was the answer—“the lions who 
are to kill the Christians.” 

“O! mother, mother—it is the lions! I will never be 
a Christian; never, never!” and the child hid his face 
on his mother’s shoulder. They had reached the high- 
est step of the stair. 

Again the multitude in the street opened, again a 
wide space was made. “Mother, mother, what is this ? 
O, listen!” Through the vast, unnumbered multitude, 
through the long ways of Rome, through the lane now 
opened by the vast multitude, came the Christians. 

*O! hark, mother—hark, it is music.” 

It was a sweet song which rose upon the soft Italtan 
air. The long line came on. In front was an old man, 
who leant upon the arm of a little girl. She may have 
been twelve years old. He had numbered more than 


| threescore years and ten, if you might judge by his 


long grey hair and his wrinkled face. Behind these 
two came the long train; two by two, “young men and 
maidens, old men and children.” 

“But see, see!—they have flowers on their heads,” 
said the little child. 

And they had. As they came they sang hymns so 
beautiful that the deep, silent air of the street gave clear 
tone to their voice, and the very amphitheatre echoed 
the accents. “Hark, O mother! hark, what music! 
Is it the Christians?” But before the answer was given, 
the procession had passed on to the sand. 

The iron bars of the cages were lifted up. The wild 


/ beasts were hungry, and they waited for their food. 


The fresh golden gravel of the amphitheatre was dis- 
turbed by the tread of men, women and children. 

“How many are there ?” said the woman. 

“One hundred and thirty,” answered the soldier. 

“But I counted more—one hundred and thirty-one,” 
said she. 

“There were one hundred and thirty in the pits for 
to-day’s holjday,—that I know, for 1 was on guard 
many an hour. You are wrong.’ 

“Nay, I am not,” said she; “there is one more.” 

But the Christians were already on the sand. The 
lions had fastened their claws in hunger round the bars 
of their cages, while round the pole raised in the centre 
the band of Christians gathered. 

Beautiful, most beautiful, did their hymn of praise 
and glory rise amid the deep silence. 

And then the lions roared with greater fury. And 
then the iron bars were lifted up. And then, on “young 
men and maidens, old men and children,” burst the 
beasts of the Numidian desert. One tremendous roar, 
one sweet rising of the hymn of praise, one more breath- 
less moment from the vast multitude, and the cages 
were broken, and the souls of the martyrs were free. 
But there were but one hundred and thirty there. 
For the last of that procession, he who made up the one 
hundred and thirty-one, was stopped at the gate. It 
was the boy Pancratius. 

He was stopped by a soldier sent directly from the 
emperor. 

“Not go in, and not be admitted to the arena where 
the martyr gains his crown and wins his palm! O let 
me, let me go!” 

But it was in vain. All entered, all went forward to 
win their rewar« of everlasting glory, except the bo 
who was compelled to stay outside. 
ran the tears of real sorrow. 


Down his chee / 
“And may I not go) with them ?” cried he. “0, le 
} 


me go, let me go!” 
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The old name of Shadow has somehow been , 
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; would be folly to die with the accursed Christians. | 
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THE YOUTH’S 
«The emperor forbids it,” was the answer. { 


| But where was the fretting boy ? 


And at that moment a message from the emperor’ Aunt Lucy once found him sulking on the lowest | 
ached the youth. It was to the old effect. The em- stair, whispering to himself— : 


Id place so bold, so fine a youth, born of such , P 
ee, next his own person ; he. should bea mem-! “Z don’t want to help folks; grandma can if she’ 


of his body-guard; he should be, ere long, prefect. | wants too.” 

Apcre dhe poor Did his mother say, “Come, Sam, now pick up your 
Lt 9 ms = yeid he; “4 have a place, if of His in- | blocks, and put away your soldier dolly, it is time my | 
site mercy He will give it me, by the King of kings. little boy had’his supper ?” 
cannot, will not, linger here. O, let me go.” Then you might see flying feet and flashing eyes, and | 
His words were carried to the emperor, and the doom | ,,,.7, twisting and turning. I am sorry to say all these | 
*Pancratius was pronounced. | ] bel d to S 
«Carry the boy to death, and instantly.” | Say waye oerenge am. i 
pancratius stood as yet at the gate, anxious, eager,| Did his Aunt Lucy speak of taking him to walk ? 
Then indeed what music there was in the house. 


st doubting. Crowds were around him, crowds were | 
ose to him, many eyes were fixed upon him, and if} “Get me ready! Get me ready first! if you don’t I'll 
, holler, I will.” 


tall, it was because so many eyes were fastened 
he! One day his Uncle William heard some of these 








non the calm and motionless bodies of the martyrs. 
pncratius stood calmly, but now full of hope. 
t chance of earth had been offered, the great certain- | things said, and opening his chamber door, called out, 
of eternity had been gained. ALTER EAE 
As he stood at the gate a voice, full of scorn and bit- |" * P cas -; ae - . 
ess, Said in his ear— What’s that [hear? Any little boy living at grand- 
“You fool, you coward, you more than brute, now at | ma’s house speaking so ?” 
you will die, and I shall be here to see you die.| And to the surprise of everybody, a small voice piped | 
ay every curse be on you!” 3 : 
“Fulvius!” said the boy; “and even now! But 0, }°%% 
dvius, [ am no coward !” “It’s I, Uncle William.” 
His antagonist had slunk away, and Pancratius still) “You, Sam? I’m very sorry. Come here, my boy.” 
alone. sn tae " 
But again there was some one near the martyr boy. = soPengys a ayy a mua, he had along talk 
hand was laid gently on his shoulder. Pancratius | With him. He told him about his farm, and the pigs 
uted. There was a look of distress in his face, as if, and hens. How Etta, a little blue-eyed, five-year-old 
»was vexed at interruption, and longed for his mar- | cousin, was willing to help everybody, and always had 
re The ™ - ar ieahe pada y ee — ' pleasant face, and kind word for father and mother. 
ill, 0! how full of unuttered affection !—nevertheless | “And now, Sam, will you go home with Aunt Emily | 
pminded the boy of a former conversation with him, | and me, and let little cousin Etta show you her white | 
he cm ng ber r+ — “ye gg aor ny be | kitten and brown rabbit? She is willing to help all she 
calmly and humbly, not eagerly. e boy’s eye so ttt : 
jl upon the sand of the amphitheatre, humbled by the | oa Sncadene pss gee a see meet 
k of Sebastian. } 
Again he turned, for another hand touched his shoul- | heard this little boy doing. Could my Etta expect 
” It Now his — iinet ial pleasant words from her cousin Sam? It would grieve 
“My child, my boy! my own, my noble boy! I only hate: : ajay 
be te see you go to heaven. Go quickly on to yon- her to hear him fretting all “pe time. 
}rhome of blessed martyrdom. I will pray—will try! Sam was silent. His checks were crimson, and the 


follow you; and I will be standing here at this gate | small hands and feet moved about uneasily. By-and- 
the moment when you go. ot yes, and be joined | py he looked up. 
ever and for ever with the glorious company who | : , y ss 
fs safe—safe to all eternity. Go, my child, they wait; “Will glee ln wi Uncle William? and may I go 
br you. Look at me at the last moment on earth! and | with you? 
ay the King of martyrs receive you presently.” “Yes, indeed, if mother says yes, and you shall see 
ne ee The a, — at, | that cousin Etta has learned to be a patient child. She 
ind the lash had been already applied to his shoulder— | has been taught to take care of her ducks and hens, 


nd he went. He stood alone. The eyes of thirty-five Sue : ‘ 
ousand people gazed upon him, the eyes of the now | and dear ‘brownie,’ and to think of them before taking 
And as for speaking a cross word 


furiated emperor—all eyes were upon him! Around | her own breakfast. 
to her dear grandma, I don’t think she ever supposed 


py the yee pesos | d ~ ee er a 

e the freed eagle, had already ascended to, and gazed | | aa A 

the san—the “Sun of Righteousness.” ‘There Pan- |she could. Her first care every morning, is to place 

atius stood—his hands were joined, his eyes uplifted | Something nice, a flower, or berries, or plums on grand- 

D the pavement of the home above. One more cage | ma’s plate.” 

ema =A o— tiger more a ot arena Of| Ah, that was a grand school for Sam to go to. His 

‘javian amphitheatre—one tiger and one boy. anne ve 

very eye wus fixed—every bosom breathless. The mother was willing he ‘should make the visit. So 

r wandered over the sand, and gradually approached | grandma packed his things in her trunk that very 

boy, but seemed riot to see him. Pancratius sang, | afternoon. F. B.C. 
ugh alone, his song of praise. Now the beast of the 
angle discovered him. It drew closer and closer and 
loser to him, in narrowing, still more narrowing cir- 

Jes. Pancratius did not “look down, but up.” He 
was calm and still. Another moment and the tiger had 
sprung upon the bosom of the boy. One claw was fas- 
tened instantaneously into his shoulder; the other was 
under the other arm; the hind legs drawn up on the 
roung martyr’s body; the teeth were fastened in his 
neck. 

There was one look over the body of the beast of 
prey, and that was fixed upon his mother. Her look 
met his. He fell upon the now bloody sand. 

“Yes! that cage was also empty and the bird was free. 
And above, far away beyond the bright clear blue of 
the Roman sky—far away beyond sun, and moon, and 
stars, a hymn, a glorious = oy had been long singing, 
long raised to the glory of the Lamb. But to-day that 
hymn grew louder and louder, for “young men and 








For the Companion. 


THE CAPTIVE SWALLOW. 
Translated from the French of Victor Meunier. 
On a fine day in the month of July, a young seam- 
stress, Mademoiselle Victorine, opening her window at 
an early hour in the morning, found on the balcony a 
swallow with a broken wing. The poor creature, inca- 
pable of making a movement, allowed itself to be taken 
without difficulty. Touched by its sweet looks, the 
workwoman took great care of it. She fed it with flies, 
and the knowing bird soon became very familiar. 
Victorine was glad to possess this gentle companion; 
and he had already lived with her several months 
maidens, old men and children,” the aged minister of | Wen, one day, according to her habit, being about to 
e early Roman Church, and Pancratius, her young | leave at an early hour to go to her work, she found her 
partyr, had gone to swell the everlasting hymn of joy | little captive near the window, contemplating the sky 
ee, ae at Gar ca De with a woeful air. In vain she gave him the accus- 
poaght ‘to the poassnet of Jesus, to reign with Him | omed caresses; in vain she offered him something to 
rever and ever. eat; the beautiful bird turned to his mistress a melan- 
choly eye, and then again looked steadily at the sky. 
The swallow acted in this way for some time, never 
responding to the coaxings of Victorine, receiving her 
caresses but never returning them, and refusing all 
kinds of nourishment. About four o’clock he died. 
The young workwoman, disconsolate, knew not to 
what to attribute this unexpected death. One wiser 
than she has given an explanation of it. 
Swallows are birds of passage; that is to say, they 
remain with us during the warm season only. When 
winter approaches they go back to the place from 
whence they came. Whence come they, these charm- 
ing travellers, whom we see among us every spring? 
And whence go they when they leave us, a few months 
later? Where is their second country? It is far, very 
far from here, under a milder sky than ours. Now the 
time for the migration of the swallows had come, when 
the companion of Victorine was seized with that mor- 
tal sadness. It was home-sickness that killed it. 
Never try, then, to keep a swallow after the period 
of their migration; it would be as cruel as to stifle it: 
between your hands. 


The Charitable Dog. 
A happy little poodle—a handsome dog, well-cared 
for, and nursed, and petted—was sitting in a chair near 
the window of a warm dining-room one winter’s day, 
amusing himself with every thing he saw. Suddenly 
his eyes rested on a poor, ditty dog, wet, cold, and 
hem through her gold-bowed spectacles. Then she very homely in looks, which was sitting in front of the 
rould knit away on somebody’s blue sock oi striped | door of the house. A brutal young scamp who — 
hitten, the bright needles going click, click, grandm a passing by kicked the unhappy creature, who received 
ocking herself all the time in her chair, and humming | pisses anger, and went shivering away some steps 
Sweet old hymn she had learned in her youth# Now . : “ 
dthen a =a or two could be heard, ths sometimes But the good little poodle, indignant, moved with 
hese lines, pity, barked and jumped from its chair, and caressed 
“A gentle, pleasant child, and pushed against its master while it uttered little 
Fro besa en sagt ps a plaintive cries. The master, who had seen all that had 
Whether he be at work or play,"— passed, understood perfectly well what the dog wished 
ould be sung a trifle louder than the others. Ifa child | to say, and taking a plate on which there were a few 
‘ppened to say, chicken bones, meant for the poodle’s dinner, he 
“Sing it all louder, grandma,” she would smile and | opened the door, and invited the dog to come in. 
aswer, The poor animal, benumbed with cold, and fearing, no 
“When that is learned well, I will, dear.” doubt, that it would get another kick, hesitated at first, 
Sometimes Sam was ready for breakfast a little while | but hunger overcame its timidness, and I leave you to 
ffore breakfast was ready for him; then grandma | judge whether it did not make a fine feast on the chick- 
ould see pouting lips, and hear an “I don’t care, I| en bones. 
on’t care,” come sputtering out from their rosy depths.| As for the gentle poodle, although he well knew that 
Holding baby Nettie on her knee she would say, these bones had been put aside for him, he wagged 
his tail with a satisfactory air, and looked with com- 
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For the Companion. 
FRETTING SAM. 

This little lad lived by the sea-shore in a snug brown 
tage. Here he laid down and slept, and rose again 

enjoy his plays. Sometimes he amused himself 
thering shells and pebbles. Then he would make 
ny boats of chips of wood and of paper, and send them 
down the harbor,” as he said. And so the flaxen- 
aired boy passed some happy years. 

Inmy own mind I think they would have been hap- 
ier, had his kind mother taught him to be of some help 
Nothers. But baby Harry and baby Nettie made busy 
ines for her in the house, and so Sam was left pretty 
huch to himself until he was almost five years old. 

But the one great trouble was, he “was easily put out 
tune.” So his grandma said, and she was certainly 
ight. She had seen a great many little boys. She 
ten noticed them, her keen eyes looking kindly upon 


The Princess Alexandra’s Christmas Gift. 

An English paper tells a little story of the Princess Alexandra, 
which admirably illustrates her domestic habits, her amiable dis- 
position, and kindness of heart. Crossing the hall of Marlborough 
House late one afternoon, a few days before Christmas, Her Royal 
Highness observed a young girl of singularly delicate and refined 
appearance, waiting, and also standing, though evidently fatigued 
and faint. 

The Princess prow told her to sit down, asked her errand, and 
discovered that she Rad brought home some little garment which 
had been ordered for the children, and which the Princess, who is 
much i din Sewing Machines, anc understands their merits, 
had desired should be made upon the Grover & Baker Machine. 
Interested in the modest, intelligent appearance, and gentle man- 
ner of the girl, Her Highness desired her to follow her to her room, 
which she did, without the remotest idea who the beautiful conde- 
scending lady was. 

After an examination of the articles, the Princess asked who it 
was that had executed the work? The girl modestly confessed 
that she herself had done the most of it. The Princess said it was 
done very nicely, and finally drew from her protege the simple 
facts of her condition; how she had an invalid mother, whom she 
was obliged to leave all alone, while she went to the shop to work; 
how the fashionable rage for the Grover & Baker Sewing had sug- 
gested to her to become a finished operator on the Grover & Baker 
Machine, with the hope; O! very, very far distant, that some time 
she might own a machine of her own, and be able to work at home, 
and earn something more than bread for her poor sick mother. 

The Princess rang the bell, ordered some biscuits and oranges to 
be packed and brought to her. Meantime she had asked the won- 
dering, bewildered child, for she was little more, where she lived, 
and took down the address upon her tablets with her own hand. 
She then gave her the delicacies which had been put into a neat 
little basket, and told her to take them to her mother. 

On Christmas mérning, into the clean apartment of the invalid 
mother and her astonished and delighted daughter, was borne a 
handsome Sewing Machine, with a slip of paper, on which were 
the words: ‘A Christmas Gift from Alexandra."—N, ¥. Boudoir. 











A UNIVERSAL REMEDY.—"Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” 
for Coughs, Colds and Bronchial Affections, now stand first in 
public favor and confidence; this result has been acquired by a 
test of fourteen years. Their merit and extensive use have caused 
the Trocuks to be counterfeited, and we would caution purchas- 
ers to be on their guard against worthless imitations. 





LOW-PRICED PIANO-FORTE BOOKS, 
Containing Instruction, Exercises and Choice Music. 


Model School for Piano, $1,50. Winner's Perfect Guide for the 
Piano; designed to impart a knowledge of Piano Playing without 
the aid of a teacher, 75c. The Child's. First Book for the Piano, 
75c. Piano without a Master, 75c. Howe's Piano, 50c. Wood- 
bury’s Piano, 50c--each containing, in addition to instructions, a 
choice collection of music. Mailed post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
16—tf 277 Washington Street. 


PYLE’S O. K. SOAP. 
THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND. 


Made from choice materials, and similar in quality to the old Eng- 
lish White Soap. Becomes extremely hard and not liable to un- 
necessary waste when in nse. Is good for every kind of washing, 
also for the bath and toilet. No other soap is needed where the 
O. K. is used. One pound is sufficiently rich in stock to make 
three gallons of good soft soap. It has a growing popularity 
among the working classes, who from necessity patronize the most 
economical articles. The multitudes who have so long patron- 
ized Pyle’s Saleratus, Cream Tartar and Soda will find this soap 
a still greater acquisition in household economy. Try it. It is for 
sale by all prominent grocers. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 








16— 350 Washington Street, cor. Franklin, N. Y. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—OoR— 


,READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted donble the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING’S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 
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Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 
TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 


ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. 


for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE Is NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street..... -New York. 
36—ly 





THE GREAT GERMAN 
HEILMITITSL 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 
CATARRH 
Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA 
and CONSUMPTION in its first stages. 


PRICE PER BOTTLE, $2,00. 


GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., N 
SON, Jr. & Co., No. 1388 Was! 


other Druggists. meow 


Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kils Hair 


the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 


Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 


For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
o. 38 Hanover Street, J. WIL- 
ngton Street, Beem, and all 


CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail, to close, 

An invoice of Ingrains at 75 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Scotch Plaids at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Cottage at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Canton Mattings at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Oil Cloths at 623g cents per yard. 

An invoice of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard. 

Also, an entire stock which is complete in all its branches at 
very muchfeduced prices. Naw ENGLAND Carpgert Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street, Boston. 





CARPETING.—In our closing sale we are offering selections 
from a fine assortment of Crosby's English Brussels Tapestries, 
probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this country, 
comprising the latest and most popular patterns at very much un- 
der the present ruling prices. New ENGLAND CarpPxT Co., 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 





RUGS.—An extensive assortment English Rugs in Tapestry Vel- 
vet and Mosaic closing out at low prices by the New EN@LAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





KIDDERMINSTER and Three Ply Carpetings at low prices, to 
close, by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston, 

ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES with borders and centre fig- 
ures, for covering carpets, tur sale at low prices, to close, by the 
Wew ENGLAND Carper Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for Of- 
fice Carpets, selling at low prices, to close, by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





STAIR CARPETS.—A large assortment, from the cheap Vene- 
tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low priecs, 
by the New ENGLanp Carpet Co.,75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited to 
examine our stock, which is very cemplete in all its varieties. 
New ENGLAND CakPET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at manufacturers’ prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carpxt Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. lli— 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA AND CHOLERA. 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 


Price only 25 Cents, 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y., 
and others, recommend it. 


KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Draggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 


1s—6m BOSTON. 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


Established in 1826, and still the best known Remedy for ali af- 
fections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be careful to get the 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 


Proprietors. 
LarGE Borttes, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 
Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 


who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
Large Bottles, $1. 4s—6m 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


Senne 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


AND 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
FLAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are coy- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—aNnD— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REY. C. A. BUCKBEE, 


Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 
“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 
REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


spot.” 
“ REV. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 


“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautifu 


* r.°** 
er REY. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 
“J will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 





SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


Ganda h 


nown 





ing 


many new and v: 


fered to the public. 
We respectfully invite all in want of a 


SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphlet. 


Tue Singer Manuracturine Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


This splendid machine combines all the good qualities of our well 
i with aluabie 


It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore ef- 


to pay us a visit. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and fall 


riginal color." 
' REV. A. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 


“IT have used them with great effect. I am neither bald nor 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 


improvements. It is swift, quict and positive in its o tion ; REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and an > 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substan’ manner. Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 
New York. 














“Can’t Sam get Harry’s high chair? Do, dear, and 
t me tie on his clean pinafore.” passion on his abandoned brother. 


458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | my'gool-oye wo born pions and Popery?" aud, geting 





| the wheel w at their leisure.—The- 
Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. | poe Ry 








Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 














BORN TO A GREAT PLACE. 

The most notable young person in the world is the 
only son, and only child, of Napoleon III., Emperor 
of the French. 

He was ten years old in March, and ina few years 
more he will be entitled to reign without the aid of a 
regency, should his father die while he is yet in his 
boyhood. 

A good deal of interest would be felt in the possible 
fortunes of any child thus situated, for the mere fact 
that he may rule over France, one of the most power- 
ful of nations, would attract to him much attention; 
but there are peculiarities in his case that make it ro- 
mantic as well as historical. 

It isa fact that no monarch has been succeeded by 
his son in France since the year 1643, or 223 years ago. 

Louis XIII., second sovereign of the Bourbon branch 
of the Capetian dynasty, died on the 14th of May, 1643, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, the famous Louis 
XIV., who reigned almost seventy-three years, as he 
died September 1, 1715. Louis XIV. was succeeded by 
his great grandson, Louis XV., who died in 1774, and 
had for his successor his. grandson, Louis XVI., who 
lost both his throne and his life in the most memorable 
revolution the world has known since the Reformation. 
The first French republic was founded in 1792, and had 
various governments for some twelve years. 

The French empire was formed in 1804, with Na- 
poleon I. as emperor. He fell in 1814, and the Bour- 
bons were restored, Louis X VIII. becoming king. Dy- 
ing in 1824, the throne of Louis XVIII. was taken by 
Charles X. Both these monarchs were brothers of 
Louis: XVI. There was no Louis XVII., though it 
pleased the royalists to look upon Louis XVI.’s son as 
having been king, though he never reigned. Charles 
X. lost his throne in 1830, because of the Revolution of 
that year. 

The French throne then passed tothe Duke of Or- 
leans, who was regularly descended from a brother of 
Louis XIV. He reigned until the close of February, 
1848, when another revolution occurred, and he and his 
family were forced to leave France. 

Another republic was established, of which Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte was made president. He de- 
stroyed the republic in 1851-2, and became emperor, as 
Napoleon IIT. 

Soon afterward he married, and the only issue of his 
marriage is one son, so that between the continuance 
of the rule that a French sovereign shall not be suc- 
ceeded by a son, and the breach of that rule, there ex- 
ists but one little life. 

It is not to be denied that the facts we have men- 
tioned have created a very strong belief that Napoleon 
IfI., like Macbeth, will see no son of his in the way to 
succeed him when his last hour shall arrive. Some 
think that the emperor will lose his throne, and that 
both he and his son will have to leave France. Others 
think the child will die. But very few suppose that 
the son is to succeed the father. 

This may be very foolish,—but all men have more or 
less of the element of superstition in their composition, 
and the fortunes of kings and princes have ever been 
attractive matters for the mass of mankind. 

Looking at French history, and observing that for 
seven generations no monarch has been succeeded by a 
son, and their minds dominated by the reflection that 
France has long been a country in which revolution is 
all but organized, people can but believe that a change 
of some kind is close at hand. It is difficult for them 
to admit that the imperial prince is to inherit the great 
place to which he seemed to be born. Like some 

princes that figure in old stories, he is, in popular es- 

timation, the sport of an evil destiny. 

This may be a very silly way of looking at the mat- 
ter; but there is something so attractive in whatever is 

mysterious that most of us give way to the impression. 

There are few persons who wish evil either to France 

or to the imperial prince, and yet it is probable that 

most men would be surprised were the child to suc- 
ceed quietly to the throne now filled by his father. 





TROPICAL NOTIONS. 

A notice of Sir John Bowring’s recent Recollections 
of Java, in an English magazine, says :— 
Sir John was present once at the arrival of a cargo 


, leaving his men to bring home 
Bible-class Mag- 








VARIETY., ; 





AN ALLEGORY. 


One evening, as in pleasant thought 
My homeward path I slowly bent, 
= ear ned accents caught 
if childhoods joyous merriment. 


And at that laugh, so wild and free, 
I turned toward the greenwood glade, 
Where, pouring out their mag: onl eae 
A group of happy children played. 


Among them, too, a boy and maid 
A skein of gossamer had found: 
And with the fabric she essayed 
The boy's closed palms to circle round. 


But, ever as his hands he strained, 
The idle bands asunder flew; 

And, at each victory he gained, 
The urchin's laugh yet louder grew. 


But ever, as the silken tie 
Around his chubby hands she passed, 
She made the coil, with laughing eye, 
A circlet longer than the last. 


Ere long, the all-deceptive chain, 
Fast multiplied, his efforts mocked; 
And long he strove, but strove in vain, 
To free the hands so firmly locked. 


For still the tie, with stubborn hold, 
Refused to loose its tightening clasp: 
That subtle, gay, encircling fold 
Was firm as gyve's enfettered clasp. 


Wearied at length, his pride o'ercome, 
“O, free my hands!" the boy exclaimed; 
“My arms are tired, my tingers numb; 
And see, my wrists are sadly sprained!" 


The maiden heard his earnest tone, 
And quickly to his side she drew; 
And, with a little flinty stone, 
She cut the galling bond in two. 


I turned, and homeward took my way; 
Yet could [ not my thoughts refrain 
From those two simple children’s play, 

And that symbolic silken chain. 


“Ay, thus,” I cried, ‘‘fell Sin deceives, 
And thus its myriad captives makes; 
So slight the web at first it weaves, 
A touch the scarce-felt bondage breaks. 


“But step by step, and thread by thread, 
it wraps us in its tangled coils. 

Till it hath wound a chain more dread 
Than venomed snake's contracting coils. 


“And thus beneath its banefulsway * 
Are heart and mind and soul inthralied, 
The souls best might is worn away, 
The conscience seared, the spirit galled. 





“But He who came in human shape 
Our world to succor and to bless, 

If well besought, the yoke will break, 
And loose the bands of wickedness." 


Well- Spring. 
ee 


WHERE THEY AINT. 


“Hello, Cap’n! You don’t want a pilot nor nothin | 
about this ere craft, do ye?” called out a Yankee pilot 
to a Mississippi captain. 

“How do you know I don’t >” responded the captain. 
“O, I axed ye sposin ye did.” 

“Then, supposing I do, what of it ?” 

“Well, I reckon | know suthin’ about that ere sort o’ | 
business, provided you wanted a feller of jest about my 
size.” 

‘‘Are you acquainted with the river, and do you know 
where the snags are ?” 

“Well, ye—as,” responded the Yankee, hesitatingly, 
“I’m pretty well acquainted with the river; but the 
snags—I don’t know exactly so much about.” 

“Don’t know about the snags!” exclaimed the cap- | 


tain, contemptuously ; “don’t know abeut the — 





You’d make a pretty pilot!” 

‘What do 1 want to know where the snags are for, | 
old sea-hoss?” thundered the indignant Yankee. “I}| 
know where they aint ; and there’s where I do my sail- | 


The Yankee did that captain’s piloting. 


ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER. 


On one occasion Mr. Webster was on his way to at- 
tend to his duties at Washington. He was compelled 
to proceed at night, by stage from Baltimore. He had | 
no travelling companion, and the driver had a sort of a | 
felon look which produced no inconsiderable alarm with | 
the senator. “I endeavored to tranquillize myself,” 
said Mr. Webster, “and had partially succeeded, 
when we reached the woods between Bladensburg and 
Washington (a proper scene for murder or outrage), 
and here, I confess, my courage again deserted me. 
Just then my driver turned to me, and with a gruffy 
voice asked my name. I gave it to him. ‘Where are 
you going?’ said he. The reply was, ‘To Washington. 
Iam asenator.’ Upon this, the driver seized me fer- 
vently by the hand, and exclaimed, ‘How glad I am. | 
I have been trembling in my seat for the last hour; 
for when I looked at you I took you to be a highway- 
man.’” Of course both parties were relieved. 





THE WISE TREE. 


I was talking to-day (April 23rd) with a Hunting- 
donshire cottager, and was saying how cold the day had 
been after our previous hot weather. “Yes,” said my 
friend, “you mus’n’t expect the summer to come all at 
once. The wise tree would have told you better than 








of ice for the first time in Java. “The people,” he said, 
“looked at it with the same wonder at first that they 
would have felt had they seen similar masses of crystal. 
They touched it; the cold was such as they had never 
before experienced, and the novel sensation filled them 
with awe and apprehension. But when it dissolved in 
their hands they fancied they had unknowingly worked 
a miracle, and that some demon must have been at the 
bottom of the mystery. Descriptions of snow, frost, ice 
and winter scenery have a singular attraction to the in- 
habitants of the hot regions. These are to them the 
very romance of nature. In my travels in the interior 
of Java I met with a most accomplished lady, who was 
burning with a desire, about to be gratified, of visiting 
Europe. ‘And now tell me all you hope to see; from 
what do you expect to receive the greatest pleasure ?’ 
‘O, she answered, ‘a forest without leaves.’ ” 


HOW TO DO PENANCE. 
A very corpulent farmer was ordered, for penance, to 











that. I was up agen the hall this morning, and saw 
those two wise trees that grow nigh to the fish-stews, 
and they hadn’t put out a mossel o’ show.” 
“And what tree may the wise tree be ?” I asked. 
“It’s what some folks call the mulberry,” was the re- 
| ply; “but the wise tree is the name as I’ve always 
| known it by ever since I was a child.” 
| “And why do you call it the wise tree ?” 
| Why, because it isn’t silly like some trees as puts 
| out their leaves early, and then gets nipped; but the 
wise tree, on the contrary, always waits till the frosses 
has gone right away, ‘and aint to be deceived by a 
stroke of fize weather coming early in the season. But 
| when it’s sartin sure that it be fine weather and well set- 
| tled, then it puts out its leaves. O yes, sir, you may 
| rest content on the wise tree telling you when you may 
be safe against frosses.”—Notes and Queries. 





> 


Amonest the curious old institutions still extant in 
| Florence, is a house of refuge for its cats. It is a clois- 
| ter situated on the side of the church of San Lorenzo. 





go three times round the churchyard of Knockshegowna| When you wish to get rid of one of these interesting 
on his bare knees. The Sunday on which the penance | quadrupeds, instead of killing it you send it to that 
was to be performed, a considerable crowd collected to | interesting establishment. On the other hand, when 
see ‘fat Halloran take to his marrow-bones ;” and, true | you want a feline companion, you have only to go there 
to his order, Halloran appeared at the appointed time, | to find a complete assortment of tabbies, tortoise-shells, 
followed by three stout. men, one of whom wheeled | blacks, whites, grays, and every color usual to the race 
along an enormous wheelbarrow, in which was large, | of cats. ‘There will be seen old cats, middle-aged cats, 
soft pillow. Deliberately unbuttoning the knees of his | and cats just budding into youth: Angoras as well as 
trousers and ollieg them up a little, while he turned | the common species—is plentiful in that unique institu- 
down the tops of his long-blue stockings, Halloran was | tion. 

helped. inte. the phaslerers a his nee pod and | = tor , 

amid the vociferous cheers of the assembled people he| ‘‘My congregation keep all the religious ordinances,” 
was wheeled the prescribed number of times round the | said a clergyman. “The. poor Keep ah the fasts, and 





A STARVING FAMILY. 


A worthy family was found living in a garret room 
in Oak Street, on the Sabbath before last, consisting of 
a mother and five children, who were utterly destitute 
of food, fuel, and almost clothing. The unfortunate 
woman had to pay seven dollars a month rent for her 
wretched abode, and work as hard as she might when 
she had work to do, her earnings would not furnish an 
average of five cents a day for the subsistence of each 
member of. the family. One daughter, about twelve 
years of age, was in the habit of going out to scrub and 
do other menial work for certain families, so as to help 
earn something for the — of herself and little 
brothers and sisters; and that child often had to go to 
her day's work without a morsel of breakfast! The suf- 
fering creatures were supplied, on being discovered to 
be in such a sad plight, with food, fuel, and other nec- 
essaries, by kind-hearted friends. 





ALL OFFICERS. 


A steamboat captain running beween Galveston and 
New Orleans at the close of the Texan war, made it 
known that he would transport discharged Texan sol- 
diers without expense. A stalwart fellow who had 
asked for passage on this promise was questioned by 
the captain : 

“Were you in the war?” 

“Yes, sir-r-r-r-r,”” responded the soldier. 

“What were you?” asked the captain. 

“A high private,” answered the other. ‘ 

“Go right on board, stranger,” said the captain. 
“T’ve been running this boat two year, and carried up 
more’n two thousand men that fit; but you’re the fust 
private I’ve met so far.” 

.  s 





A GENTLEMAN sent his Irish servant up to his room | 
for a pair of boots, and at the same time told him to be} 
sure and get mates, as there were two pairs together in 
the closet. Patrick returned with two boots, but odd 
ones. “Why, don’t you see that these are not alike ?| 
One is along top, and the other is a short one!” said | 
the gentleman, out of patience with the fellow. 

“Faith, your honor,” sajd Pat, in apology, “and it’s 
true for ye, but thin the otf pair was just so too!” 


Dvurine the reign of Bonaparte, when the arrogant | 
soldiery affected to despise all civilians, whom they, in 
their barrack-room slang, termed Pekins, Talleyrand, 
one day, asked a general officer : 

“What is the meaning of the word ‘Pekin ?” 

“O,” replicd the general, “we call those Pekins who 
are not military.” 

“Exactly,” said Talleyrand, ‘just as we call all mil- 
itary who are not civil?” | 


In a little town in Ohio a lady teacher was exercising 
a class of juveniles in mental arithmetic. She com- 
menced the question, “If you buy a cow for ten dol- 
lars—” when up came a little hand, ‘What is it, John- 
ny?” “Why, you can’t buy no kind of a cow for ten 
dollars; father sold one for sixty dollars the other day, 
and she was a regular old scrub at that!” 


“Capt. S1Lk has just arrived in the city,” said a 
gentleman. 

‘‘What a name for a soldier!” said a lady. 

“The best in the world,” rejoined the gentleman, “for 
silk never can be worsted.” 


A Scnoo.noy having good-naturedly helped another 
in a difficult ciphering lesson, was angrily questioned 
by the dominie : 

““Why did you work out his lesson ?” 


“To lessen his work,” replied the youngster. 


‘La! how many strangers there is in the world, and | 
all acquaintances of somebody!” exclaimed an old 
countrywoman in the cars, surprised at the multitudes 
at the different stations, 


| cough, whieh continued to increase as the seasun advanced. al- 





Sports and Pastimes. 


The Magic Book. | 


Provide an octavo book of plain paper, of whatever thickness 
you please. Turn over seven leaves from the beginning, and 
paint a group of flowers; then turn over seven more leaves, and 
paint the same again, and so on, until you have turned the book 
through to the end. Then paste a shp of paper or parchment to 
each of the painted leaves. Turn the book over again, and paint 
upon every sixth leaf a parrot, and then paste strips upon them as 
you did upon the first, only a little lower down. Proceed in this 
manner until you have painted the book full of pictures of various 
sorts, taking care one side of the leaves is left white paper. When 
you use the book, hold it in your left hand, and set the thumb of 
your right hand upon the first of the parchment stays; run the 
book through, and it will appear full of flowers; then stop, and, 
blowing upon the book, run it through again, with the thumb upon 
the second slips of parchment, and it will appear full of parrots. 
Afterwards reverse the book, and run it through as before, and it 
will appear composed of blank paper. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 








2. 
I am composed of 21 letters. 
My 7, 5, 21 is vegetable food. 
My 12, 8, 5, 19, 2, 3, 18 are idolators. 
My 14, 8, 13, 18, 3 is a river in Europe. 
My 11, 5, 17, 18 is a fabulous being. 
My 1, 5, 9, 19 is an article of food. 
My 20, 10, 16, 4 is a part of a house. 
My whole is an appellation of one of our Presidents. 


3. 


A is a ladies’ ornament. 
B is a house plant. 


" 


C is an insect. 
D is one of the United States. 
E is a precious stone. 
F is a river in Africa, 
G is a boy's name. 
The initials form the name of a city in Italy. 


4. 


On many a field of battle red, 
For Stuart's hapless right, 

My first his border slogan cries, 
And leaps into the fight. 

My second every patriot loves, 

here‘er his breath is drawn, 

And ours, God bless her, sees at last 
The day of freedom dawn. 

My whole her favorite bards have sung, 
And romance flings her veil 

Where Wallace died to guard the crown, 
The right of Annandale. 


Hiram. 


Conundrums. 


What is a man like who is in the midst of a desert without food? 
Like to be starved. 
When is cider like past 
Why is paying a bi 
is pay meant. 
é oy is a quilt like a railroad? Because there are sleepers un- 
er it. 
Why is a dog's tail a great novelty? Because no one ever saw 
it before. 


? When it is a little tart. 
l and intending to pay it the same thing? It 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, There's many a slip between the cup and lip. [Thick up— 
t-hares-men-knee-a slip—lip.] 
2. The name of a great General. 





churchyard; when stepping on the ground and re-| the rich all the feasts.” 


| waste away in Consumption. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 


or 


WILD CHERRY 
HAS BEEN USED FOR NEARLY 
HALF A CENTURY, 
WITH THE MOST ASTONISHING SUCCESS IN CURING 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, ryPry 
ENZA, WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, LIVER COM. 
PLAINT, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 
BREATHING, ASTHMA, AND EVE- 
RY AFFECTION OF 


THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


CONSUMPTION, 
which carries off more victims than any other disease, and wh, 
— the — of the Physician to a greater extent than any 0 
malady, 0feD yre1DS TO THIS REMEDY! 
when all others prove ineffectual. 


AS A MEDICINE, 
RAPID IN RELIEF, SOOTHING IN EFFECT, SAFE ly 
OPERATION, 


If I8 UNSURPASSED! 


while as a preparation, free from noxious ingredients, polsons of 
minerals; uniting skill, science and medical knowledge; combip. 
ing all that is valuable in the vegetable kingdom for this class 
diseases, it is 


INCOMPARABLE! 
and is entitled, merits and receives the general confidence of the 


public. 
Seymour Thatcher, M. D., 

Herman, N. Y. , writes as follows: 

“Wistar’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY gives universal satisfac. 
tion. It seems to cure a Cough by loosening and cleansing the 
lungs, and allaying irritation, thus removing the cause, instead of 
drying up the cough and leaving the cause behind. 1 consider 
the Balsam as good as any, if not the best, Cough medicine with 
which I am acquainted.” 


From R. Fellows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


j 















eases. | years, and 
it has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment 
of severe and long-standing Coughs. I know of one patient, now 
in comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but 
for its use, I consider would not now be living.” 


Unsolicited Testimony. 
From Rev. Francis Lonpe., Pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Bridgeport, Conn, 
BRIDGEPORT, JAN. 21, 1864, 

Gentlemen, — 1 consider it a duty which I owe to suffering hu- 
manity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. WISTAR’s BaLsaw 
or WILp Cuerry. I have used it—when I have had occasion for 
any remedy for Coughs Colds, or Sore Throat—for many years, 
and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve oe cure) 
me. I have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and looked 
forward to the delivery of two sermons on the following day with 
sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam, my hoarseness 
has invariably been removed, and I have preached without difi- 
culty. I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited. I send you this testimony, which you are at 
liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam doe 
not affect all persons alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 

fits me for the minister's hard working day—the Sabbath. 
Very truly yours, RANCIS LOBDELL 


From Hon. W. H. Jones, of Vermont. 


West Dover, VT., May 18, 1860. 
Messrs. 8S. W. Fowre & Co.,—Gentiemen,—\i have been trou- 
bled from my boyhood with what the doctors would call chronic, 
or hereditary lung po peg Some ten or twelve years since, 
early in the winter, I took cold, which as usual settled into a severe 










though I made use of all the the cough remedies | had —ae 
of. My family physieian also prescribed for me, until I was fully 
satistied that I experienced no relief. During all this time bw 

gradually running down, losing flesh and strength, until my friends 
as well as myselt became very much alarmed, think‘ng I should 


While in Boston, during the spring following, I was induced by 
friends to try WIsTAR's BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, and to please 
them (for | had no faith in the article myself,) I procured a bottle 
and commenced its use. Atter one day's trial 1 was sensible tha 
it was relieving me; in ten days’ time my cough had entirely 
ceased, and I was soon restored to my usual health and strength. 
I have ever since kept the BALSAM in my house, and whenever asy 
member of - ay has a cough or cold it is immediately resorted 
to. No family should be without it. 

Yours truly, W. H. JONES. 


Still Further Testimony. 


FAIRFIELD, Me., APRIL 28, 1964. 
Messrs. SetH W. Fowie & Co.—Gentlemen,—Seeing numet- 
ous certificates in the Maine Farmer endorsing the merits of that 
great lung remedy, WisTarR’s BALSAM OF WILD Crierry, | am 
induced and I take great pleasure in giving publicity to the great 
cure it accomplished in my family in the year 1856. During the 
summer of that year my son, Henry A. Archer, now Postmaster a 
Fairfield, Somerset Co., Me., was attacked with spitting of blood, 
| cough, weakness of lungs, and generaluebility, so much so that 
| our tamily physician declared him to have a keateD Consume 
| TION. He was under medical treatment for a number of months, 
| but received no benefit from it. At length, from the solicitation of 
| himself and others, I was induced to purchase one bottle of WIs- 
| TAR's BALSAM OF WILD CneRky, which benefited him so much I 
| obtained another bottle, which in a short time restored him to his 
| usual state of health. 1 think I can safely recommend this remedy 
| to others in like condition, for it is, I think, all it purports to be- 
| the great Lung Remedy for the times ! 
| The above statement, gentlemen, is my voluntary offering to you 
| in favor of your Balsam, and is at your disposal. 
ANDREW ARCHER. 


As ever, yours, 
Price, Onze Doiiar a Borris. 


PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street.................-Bostom:. 
AND FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
4—lyeop 





GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CUTS, BURNS, SCALDS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, SPRAINS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES RINGWORMS, WARTS, &c. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES BOILS, ULCERS, CANCERS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES SALT RHEUM, ERYSIPELAS. 
* GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CORNS, FELONS, PILES. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES FROZEN LIMBS AND CHILBLAINS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CHAPPED HANDS AND BLISTERS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
HEALS OLD SORES, FLESH WOUNDS, 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
Is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces the mos 
angry-looking swel}ings and injlammation, as if by magic,—thus at 
fording relief and a complete cure. 
Only 25 Cents a Box. 
(Sent by mail for 35 cents.) 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, ....BOSTON, 
PROPRIETORS. 





3. Wood-box. 


4. Slay—lay—ay. 


5. Constance. 


For sale by all Druggists, Grocers, and at all tores. 
by " " ee Me Gaul 
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